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The Directors of the Collegiate Institution have been induced to 
undertake the present publication in compliance with the wish which 
was expressed for a more permanent and perfect record of the pro- 
ceedings than could be obtained in the columns of a newspaper. It has 
undergone the revision of every speaker ; and the utmost care has been 
taken to render it a faithful and authentic memorial of an event, the 
recollection of which, it is trusted, will always be productive of 
unmingled feelings of delight. The Rules and Regulations of the 
Institution, and the List of Donations up to the present period, have 
been appended. Although the latter exhibits a large amount, 
it still falls short of the sum required; the Directors therefore 
earnestly solicit the aid of every well-wisher to the Institution, to 
enable them to accomplish the laudable undertaking in which they 
are engaged. 
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LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 



PROCEEDINGS 



STONE-LAYING, &c. 



The Directors of the Collegiate Institution being prepared to com- 
mence the erecting the Building in Shaw-street, a Deputation from their 
body, consisting of the Rev. Rector Brooks, M.A., Josias Booker and Sa- 
muel Holme, Esqrs., waited upon the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., to 
invite his Lordship to become the Patron of the Institution, and to lay 
the foundation-stone on the 22nd October. His Lordship acceded to 
their* request, and likewise promised to attend a Public Dinner upon the 
occasion, at which the Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., the 
President of the Institution, kindly consented to take the chair. 

With a view of rendering the proceedings of the day worthy of the 
important event which they were intended to commemorate, the sur- 
rounding nobility and gentry, as well as the clergy and principal inha- 
bitants of the town were invited to attend, and the manner m which 
the call of the Directors was responded to, affords the most gratifying 
proof of the approbation with which the great undertaking in which 
they are engaged is generally regarded. 

It being considered that an Institution intended to uphold true Reli- 
gion could not be more appropriately commenced than in the House of 
God, the Directors determined that the friends of the Institution should 
be invited to attend the performance of Divine Service previous to the 
ceremony, and that the Lord Bishop, as the Visitor of the Institution, 
should be requested to preach a Sermon on the occasion. Accordingly, 
a little before eleven o'clock, the Mayor, (Sir Joshua Walmsley, Knight,) 
in his robes, preceded by the municipal paraphernalia, with their attendant 
bearers, and accompanied by the Earl of Wilton, Lord Stanley, M.P., 
Lord F. Egerton, M.P., Lord Sandon, M.P., the Hon. R. Bootle 
Wilbraham, M.P., P. Ainsworth, Esq., M.P., J. Ireland Blackburne, 
Esq., M.P., T. Bright Crosse, Esq., George Cornwall Legh, Esq., J. 
Hodson Kearsley, Esq., R. E. E. Warburton, Esq., and a numerous 
body of the Clergy of the town, in full canonicals, as well as of the 
Governors, Directors, Town-Council, and other friends of the Institution, 
walked in procession from the Town-Hall to St. Peter's Church. An 
immense crowd of spectators lined the streets through which the pro- 
cession passed, and followed in the rear, by whom the proceedings were 
regarded with the most respectful attention. 

The church, to which admission was obtained by tickets gratuitously 
distributed amongst the friends of the Institution, was numerously and 
respectably attended. The choir was occupied by the children of the 
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-' THE SERMON. 

Blue Coat Hospital, who sang the hymns and psalms, and chaunted the 
responses in a very impressive manner. The prayers having been read 
by the Rev. Mr. Halton, one of the curates of the parish, and a portion 
of the 78th psalm sung, 

The Lokd Bishop of Chester ascended the pulpit, and selected his 
text from the Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremiah, 3rd chapter and 
part of the 19th verse — " Lift up your hands unto God for the life of 
your young children." His lordship then delivered the following 

SERMON. 

Such was the counsel of the prophet as he looked forward to the de- 
solation approaching the Jewish people, under the power of a victorious 
enemy. 

In all public calamities we feel especially for the helplessness of in- 
fants ; and that distress, by which none can be unmoved, falls with 
especial severity upon parents, in conformity with the wise dispensation 
which has given to parents an instinctive tenderness for their children. 

But, as that instinctive tenderness is not confined to a season of im- 
pending danger, like that which, when the prophet spoke, he had in 
mind as threatening Jerusalem, so, neither, indeed, may the prayer be 
so limited, It is, in truth, the prayer which every parent is disposed 
in his heart to offer in the moment of gratitude that a child is born into 
the world. And it is a just object of prayer, that the life which has 
been given may be preserved. Whether the child be considered as a 
fruit of that mutual love, which a gracious God has ordained to sweeten 
the cup of human life, or as the requital of penal suffering, or as the 
recompense of long anxiety and care — in whatever light it be regarded, 
the laudable desire is, that the child may live to reward a parent's sor- 
row, that it may be preserved through the weakness and accidents of 
infancy, and grow in strength and years. These feelings, implanted in 
the heart, we need not and we cannot restrain. If they ever fail to 
operate, their operation is only checked by some violent, unnatural, 
counteracting cause. 

Yet, if we look forward beyond the days of infancy, and consider the 
progress of the life for which we pray, we find something beyond this 
natural life, for which every wise parent will lift up his hands to God. 
For. what is the natural life alone and in itself ? To the rest of the 
creation are imparted, together with the natural life, all the powers which 
they are designed to have. The case is otherwise with man ; it is his 
peculiar character that his powers may be improved and enlarged. With 
the faculty of improvement comes the duty ; and in this, as in other 
things, the duty neglected is followed by an attendant penalty. The 
natural man, unimproved by cultivation, and without understanding, is 
compared to the beast that perisheth ; for, " that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh ;" it is tainted with the corruption which the sin of Adam 
entailed upon his descendants ; it is " of the earth, earthly :" all its 
tastes are low and degraded. We find it so in too many, and we judge 
of it from what we find. We know that there are multitudes whose 
thoughts have never been raised above the things which their eyes see 
and their hands handle — they perform the natural functions of men — 
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THE SERMON. 



their animal power* are fully developed ; but those powers which alone 
distinguish man, by which he holds his rank in the scale of creation, have 
never been brought out and extended. These, follow their blind appe- 
tites, they fulfil the desires of the flesh and the mind, but they know 
not the purpose for which life was granted them — they know not Him 
in whom they live, and move, and have their being. 

Such is the unhappy state of multitudes ; and of these, whether we 
look at them with the eye of reason, or judge by the clearer light of re- 
velation, we might feel disposed to say once more — it would have been 
good for them if they had never been born. 

And here let all parents reflect upon the responsibilities which they 
have incurred. They have bestowed upon their children an existence. 
That existence may be a curse, and not a blessing. There are countries 
where parents, having given birth to a child, will expose it upon a bleak 
and barren heath, with no provision for its food, no protection from the 
elements, and no defence from ferocious a»imals. A brighter light ha» 
shone upon us, and taught us to shudder at such enormities. Yet, is it 
a less evil, or should it be accounted a lighter crime, to be the author 
of being to a child, and then expose it, unprotected by principle, undis- 
ciplined in the way that God has prescribed it should walk in, to the 
dangers of a world like ours, so filled with temptations, so abundant in 
iniquity ? 

I come now to speak of a second species of life, grafted upon the 
animal life, which greatly exalts the nature and character of man. I am 
speaking of the intellectual life. 

When God created man, he made him in his own image, after his own 
likeness. This, as we know, must relate to the intellectual faculties — to 
the power which the mind has of learning and knowing— of thinking and 
reasoning, of judging and comparing. It is in these faculties that man 
differs from the beasts of the field. By the possession and the improve- 
ment and the exercise of these powers, men are raised above their fel- 
lows — they are exalted in the opinion of the world, are praised, admired, 
or envied, or enriched ; and it is far more, that they are enabled to 
benefit their species, lessen the evils of the world, and to increase its 
blessings. It might justly be, therefore, the parent's prayer, that intel- 
lectual life should be added to natural existence ; that the Lord should 
put into the minds of their children, as he did into the mind of Daniel, 
" the spirit of wisdom," that the " inspiration of the Almighty shall give 
them understanding." 

It is upon this conviction that we ask for the Divine blessing upon 
that institution, which is to take its beginning from this day. 

We do not undervalue secular learning. On the contrary, we desire 
to extend it, to advance it, to diffuse it upon every side. All knowledge 
may be sanctified to the better fulfilment of those purposes for which 
man is created, may render the man more useful to himself, and more 
valuable to those around him ; and in proportion as the general standard 
of knowledge is raised, the whole community gains a step in the scale 
of being. 

Still, it is a humbling truth, that of intellectual learning we may be 
forced to say, at any moment, " all is vanity." For what is our life ? It 
is even as a vapour which appeareth but a little time and then vanisheth 
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4 THE SEKMON. 

away. Man springs up and is cut down like a flower. At the very 
season when he has become most worthy of the praise and admiration 
of his contemporaries, and when he is most able to be useful to others — 
at that very season it may happen, nay it does happen, so commonly as 
scarcely to excite surprise, that man returns to his earth, and all his 
thoughts perish. A breath of wind may fever the brain that should 
command influence, — that should instruct mankind, — that should leave 
a legacy of knowledge to future ages. 

But it is a still more important and more awful truth that intellectual 
power, raised even to its highest elevation, is not moral power, and that 
he who is the wisest of the wise in man's judgment, may be lower 
than the simplest in the sight of infinite wisdom. The proofs are 
abundant. The man who may have instructed or delighted his fellow- 
creatures, who in genius or in talent may seem fit to command a world, 
may be a slave to his appetites and passions. It is an universal truth, 
u his servants are ye whom ye obey ; " and it is a humiliating fact that 
the lord of the intellectual world is too often the slave of sin. Still 
more surely do we find that the cultivation of the intellectual faculties 
alone does not impart to man that knowledge which alone is truly 
precious — the knowledge of himself, the knowledge of his Maker, the 
knowledge of his Redeemer. Yet, what shall the wisdom of the world 
profit a man, without that wisdom which is unto salvation ? Man is 
soon gone from his place upon earth, and his body is mingled with the 
dust from which it came. But what becomes of his intellectual part — 
that sublime and imperishable soul which God breathed into him? 
That does not expire too ; it returns to God who gave it ; it retains its 
existence and its consciousness ; and there is only so much the more 
to account for in His sight, because " where much was given much will 
be required.'' An account must now be rendered of that talent which 
was only lent, that it might be received again with usury. 

Parents, you seek to cultivate your children's minds, and you do well. 
A noble testimony is given to-day that we consider it an imperative 
duty to provide for such cultivation. This ought ye to do, so that ye 
leave not the other undone. Be ever mindful of the comparative 
worthlessness of mere intellectual advancement or earthly knowledge. 
What will it avail in the end ? What would it avail if God were to 
say unto thee, according to words of the parable, " My son, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee?" What would those things profit 
which thou hast provided for time, those mental qualifications which 
have begun and ended with this present world ? 

But I proceed to show, in the third place, that there is a life of which 
man's nature is capable, compared with which every other endowment 
sinks into insignificance — a fife which ennobles the natural life by all 
which infinity can add to it, and which is exalted above intellectual life 
as far as eternity is exalted above time. 

Such is the spiritual life. As " that which is born of the flesh, is 
flesh, so that which is born of the spirit, is spirit;" and where it exists 
it is known by its effects, and is discerned by its tendencies. Supported 
by the natural life, and united with the intellectual, still it is distin- 
guished from both by characters of its own. While the natural man 
knows not, nay, receives not the things of God, the spiritual man seeks 
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THE SERMON. 5 

first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. While the natural man 
follows the appetites and passions belonging to him, and satisfies the 
wants which he has in common with the brute animal, the spiritual man 
mortifies the flesh with its affections and lusts, and brings them into 
subjection to the will and commandments of God. The intellectual 
man rises higher than the natural, the mind is superior to the body, and 
he has cultivated the mind : but he must not be confounded with the 
spiritual man. The intellectual man seeks knowledge for the pleasure 
which attends it, or for the temporal advantages which it may procure 
him ; whilst the spiritual man seeks a higher and a better knowledge, 
and for a greater purpose — he seeks acquaintance with God, that he 
may partake more and more of his grace and holiness, may conform to 
his character, and go on to be " perfect, even as his father, who is in 
heaven, is perfect." With the natural man, as with the man whose mind 
alone is cultivated, whilst his heart remains unrenewed, this world is the 
great object. Temporal gain, professional advancement, the good 
opinion and the praise of men — this world, in short, and the things of 
the world, hold paramount dominion over his mind. The spiritual man 
is not insensible to earthly things, or to man's opinion; he desires "to 
provide things honest in the sight of all men ;" he is thankful for the 
mercies which God may give him richly to enjoy ; but with him these 
are not the primary object ; they are secondary in his pursuit, because 
they are secondary in his desire. Like David, he sets God always be- 
fore him. Like Paul, he lives not unto himself, but unto him who died 
for him. He does not pamper and indulge, but mortifies his members, 
which are of the earth, and sets his affections on things above. He is 
led by the Spirit, and does not fulfil the lusts of the flesh, knowing that 
if we live after the flesh we shall die, but that if we, through the Spirit, 
do mortify the deeds of the body, we shall live. 

This, then, is the life which should be first and chiefest in the mind of 
every wise and pious parent, when praying for his children with which 
God has blessed him. He will lift up his hands unto the Lord, that 
the Spirit of him which raised up Christ Jesus from the dead may dwell 
in them ; that they may put off the natural man, escape the corruptions 
of the flesh and of the world, and put on the new, the spiritual man, 
after the image of him who created them : so that when Christ, who is 
their life, from whom they derive this spiritual life, shall appear again, 
in power and great glory, they also may appear with him, and be 
partakers of the kingdom for which he has prepared them. 

Such will be the fond and fervent desire of every parent who has 
himself been brought to discern natural things from spiritual, by the 
grace of God shining into his own heart. For what shall the natural^ 
what shall the intellectual life avail, unless the spiritual life be super- 
added ? " What shall it profit a man if he should gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? " And as this will be the object of the parents' 
chief desire, so will it be the object of their first and latest prayer, 
because it is not with the spiritual life as with the natural ; it does not 
come within their own control or power. Parents, in the ordinary 
course, bestow the natural life upon their children, and afterwards they 
can also greatly promote their intellectual life. By the use of certain 
means they can calculate upon their progress in human learning, and 
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their expectations will not often be disappointed ; but with regard to 
spiritual life the case is very different; " as the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and ye cannot tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth, so is 
every one that is born of the spirit : he is born not of blood nor of the 
will of the flesh nor of the will of man, but of God." We do not, 
therefore, presume to say that when we provide religious education we 
can secure religious principle ; but we provide that religion shall be 
the basis of education, because it is that which, in education, we value 
most, and because we know that unless it is inculcated we cannot ex- 
pect to have its principle at all. Though the gift of God, he bestows 
it through certain means. Though the work of the Holy Spirit, there 
are agencies through which the Spirit acts, and those means and agen- 
cies he means us to employ. Sometimes, indeed, like the wind, to which 
it is compared, it baffles our expectations, and disappoints our hopes. 
We cannot trace its course, though we cannot be mistaken in its effects. 
We know there is a spiritual life, for we perceive its vital warmth, its 
heavenly breath, its godly motion ; but we may vainly endeavour to 
trace the Divine process that brought out such a wonderful existence. 

But the means by which the blessing of spiritual life is commonly 
vouchsafed are clear and manifest, and they are means which we may 
confidently use, because they are means which God has himself ap- 
pointed. 

The history of the Israelites acquaints us with them. The Israelites 
were enjoined to teach the commandments of God diligently to the 
people ; to bring them up in the knowledge of the Scriptures. And 
these things are written for our example, on whom the ends of the 
world are come. Thus has God shown the important obligation of 
training the young in the ways of wisdom and righteousness, and of 
cherishing spiritual life within them by Christian instruction and 
Christian education. 

Therefore I may justly say of you, my brethren, who are assembled 
to-day for the purpose of promoting Christian education — to those es- 
pecially may I say, who have provided the means by which such educa- 
tion may be more generally diffused, " That it was in your hearts to do 
this to the honour of God's name," it is well that it was in your hearts. 
It is well that it was in your hearts to secure, as far as in you lies, that 
the young persons growing up around you may grow up in the princi- 
ciples of that church which is the pillar and ground of the truth, — that 
church which is the appointed instrument through which men may be- 
come wise unto salvation, through faith that is in Christ Jesus. And 
great indeed will be the blessing, if God should in his mercy vouchsafe 
to say of a work commenced in his name, and designed to fulfil his will, 
— " I will take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified saith the Lord." 
Great will be the blessing if, whilst the natural life is here invigorated, 
the intellectual life is here cultivated, the spiritual life be imparted by 
the author of every good and perfect gift. For truly, brethren, we 
cannot reflect upon education, without remembering the frailty of the 
being who is educated, without remembering how soon all education 
may become vain and unprofitable, which has not extended to the world 
beyond the grave. How often is it with the young as with the flower 
of the field ! It blooms for a short day, and beautiful is its bloom ; we 
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love it the more because we know how soon it may pass away. Suppose 
then — and if the supposition were not too often realised, how many aching 
hearts might be at ease — suppose, one whom you had loved and fondly 
cherished should be early seized by that hand which no strength can 
escape or skill avert, and the most reluctant eye must see that his days 
upon earth are numbered. You have watched his natural life, and it 
was right to watch it, for life is a gift that deserves all care. But now 
God asserts his sovereignty, and the time is come when the natural life 
can be preserved no longer. You have cultivated the intellect, and this, 
too, was well : — as a fond parent you may have delighted in the de- 
velopment of mental power, or, as an admiring friend, you may have 
anticipated a successful progress towards the honours by which science, 
and talent, and learning are rewarded. But now the thought occurs, and 
cannot be restrained, ' * there is no knowledge or understanding in the 
grave." 

But when, through the blessing given to Christian education, the 
youthful heart is brought to a knowledge of his God and Saviour, a new 
life, as it were, springs up within him, even a life of God in the soul. 
A principle is introduced which ennobles the natural man, that he should 
follow whatsoever things are honourable, and just, and true, and lovely, 
— a principle which enlightens the intellect, which looks beyond things 
seen to things unseen, which walks by faith and not by sight, as seeing 
him who is invisible. 

And when the grave closes over such youthful promise, that which 
to the unwise seems to be death, is, in truth, an entrance to immortality. 
The soul has been educated for that region to which it must henceforth 
belong. The spiritual life has been begun, and the spiritual part, now 
released from the incumbrances of a carnal nature, and soaring towards 
knowledge beyond the reach of mortal intellect, is aspiring to regions of 
perpetual light, to the company of spirits made perfect, and to the pre- 
sence of that God, in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life. Who 
would recal the spirit back, that it might be made more conversant with 
the things which pertain to this present world ? 

My brethren, some of those for whom an institution is now prepared, 
in which education is to be the handmaid of religion, some perhaps of 
those, except through the instruction so received, might have nothing to 
raise them above the life of animal nature, or bring them to spiritual 
knowledge. These may be enabled, through the agency which is here 
employed, to rise higher in the scale of humanity, to mount above things 
temporal to things eternal, to put off the corrupt nature, and become 
partakers of the divine nature, to be renewed in the spirit of the mind, 
and hereafter in the presence of Him who sits upon the throne, and of 
the Lamb, they may declare of you, " These educated us for eternity." 

Now to God, &c. 

The Bight Rev. Prelate having ended his Discourse, which occupied 
forty minutes in the delivery, and pronounced a blessing, a collection 
was made at the doors of the church, which amounted to £76 5s. 
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THE STONE-LAYING. 

The services of the church terminated about one o'clock, and soon 
afterwards a procession was formed in the front area of the Blue Coat 
Hospital, which moved onwards to the ground, the route being through 
School-lane, Hanover-street, Ranelagh-street, Lime-street, Commuta- 
tion-row, Islington, and Shaw-street. It was preceded by a beautiful 
large silk banner, " The Royal Standard of England," with the inscrip- 
tion in gold, "For God, our Queen, and our Country." Next came a 
stone waggon, on which was placed the intended foundation stone, drawn 
by five beautiful and well-conditioned draught horses. On the " stone" 
were seated six (masons') apprentices, with white leather aprons, trimmed 
with blue, carrying small banners, the silver trowel, the mallet, square, 
compass, and a framed impression from the inscription plate. An effective 
banner, painted for the occasion by Mr. Oakes, of Parker-street, repre- 
senting a perspective view of the intended building, followed. Then 
came the blockmakers' flag, with the " Liverpool Arms." Next were 
the boys of the Blue Coat School, with their excellent band of music. 
They were followed by the Mayor's state carriage, in which were the 
Lord Bishop, Lord Sandon, Lord F. Egerton, and Rev. J. Brooks. 
Then came the Clergy of the town and neighbourhood, (about sixty in 
number,) in canonicals, accompanied by the Earl of Wilton, Lord 
Stanley, the Mayor, &c. &c, and followed by along train of gentlemen, 
numbering about one hundred and seventy, who walked generally four 
abreast. A number of carriages, filled with elegantly dressed ladies 
brought up the rear. 

Throughout the whole line dense crowds were assembled in the 
streets, flags were displayed from many of the houses, the windows and 
balconies of which were crowded with spectators. At about a quarter 
past two o'clock the head of the procession reached the ground, and 
was greeted by a royal salute from several brass cannons which had been 
kindly brought upon the ground by the churchwardens of Liverpool. 
The immediate site of the building, and many hundred yards around 
it, were covered with spectators, of whom there could not have been 
fewer than 10,000 present. Mr. Whitty, and a strong detachment of 
the police force were present, and had to perform an arduous duty in 
restraining anxious individuals from breaking through the barriers which 
enclosed that part of the ground which was appropriated to those who 
were to take an active part in the ceremony, and their friends who had 
followed them in the procession. Galleries were erected on the east 
and north sides of the excavation, from which upwards of 900 ladies, 
who had procured tickets, were enabled to witness the proceedings. 

The mechanical arrangements for the ceremony having been ably 
made by Mr. Tomkinson, (by whom the contract for the erection of the 
entire building has since been obtained,) and the stone elevated for 
deposition in its resting place, the Lord Bishop, Lord Stanley, and the 
Rector Brooks, took their places upon the platform immediately to the 
north of the stone. 

The Rev. Rector then said, — Though I am really conscious, my Lord, 
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that the office I have this d&y undertaken might easily have been con- 
fided to abler hands, yet I cannot but feel gratified in having been made 
the instrument of conveying to your Lordship the warm acknowledg- 
ments of the Committee of the Collegiate Institution, for the kindness 
and courtesy with which you have consented to become its patron, and 
to assist in the ceremony of this day, by laying the first stone of its 
intended building. 

I believe you are aware, my Lord, that the main object of this insti- 
tution is to furnish to the middle classes of society an education which 
shall be commensurate with their wants, and which hitherto they have 
not had the opportunity or the means of obtaining in such a way as it 
is desirable mat they should obtain it. (Hear.) If we look to the 
children of the higher classes, we find that ample provision has been 
made for them. For the list of able and distinguished men who adorn 
the annals of our country, who were trained in the colleges of Eton, 
and Winchester, and Westminster, and other schools of the same de- 
scription, and whose education has afterwards been completed at our 
universities, afford a sufficient proof that there is not much remaining 
to be wished for so far as they are concerned. If again, my Lord, we 
look to the humbler classes of society, we find also that a provision 
has been made for their wants ; and though, indeed, we cannot boast, 
as in the sister country of Scotland, that we have parochial schools on 
liberal foundations, yet, my Lord, individual exertions have done a great 
deal for us, and we have scarcely a church in our country now which 
has not the advantage of a school connected with it for the instruction 
of the humbler classes of the population. (Hear.) But the children 
of the middle classes have hitherto been greatly neglected. They can- 
not reach — their means will not enable them to reach, the schools 
appropriated to the higher classes, and their requirements are above 
the standard of those appropriated to the lower. (Hear.) 

To supply, in some respect, this deficiency, was the wish by which the 
gentlemen who projected the establishment of the Collegiate Institution 
in this town were actuated ; and it must be confessed, my Lord, that 
now, if ever, is the proper period for establishing an institution of this 
description. The circumstances of the times, and the acts of the legis- 
lature, having placed in the hands of the middle classes a considerably 
increased degree of influence, they have given to them a larger share of 
power, and with it a larger share of responsibility. (Hear.) Surely it 
must be an important object to enable them to wield that power and to 
discharge that responsibility in a way satisfactory in point of moral prin- 
ciple, and conducive to the well-being of the country at large. 1 trust, 
my Lord, that the object in which we are this day engaged will not be 
considered an insignificant one. (Hear.) In speculating on the subject 
of education, and the training of the rising generation to the due per- 
formance of their public and private duties, it was essential to consider 
most carefully the grounds on which it ought to be done ; and the pro- 
jectors of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution have considered that the 
only safe basis on which to place an institution of this nature is, the 
revealed word of God and religion. (Hear, and cheers.) It has been 
their conviction, that a Christian, if he be sincere in his profession, to 

c 
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whatever sect or denomination he may belong, cannot be justified in 
attempting to promote education, except it be based on a religious foun- 
dation, and conducted to a religious end. . (Hear, hear.) And I hope it 
will be admitted that the founders of this institution have done wisely 
in connecting it intimately with the established religion of the country. 
(Hear.) I hope it will be considered that it would have been a dere- 
liction of their duty as churchmen, in laying down any line of educa- 
tion they might think proper to adopt, not to have identified it with the 
principles, the doctrines, and the discipline of the church to which they 
belong. (Cheers.) It is one of the fundamental laws of this institution, 
that it shall be conducted on the principles of the Established Church 
— that the instruction given within its walls shall be in strict unison 
with the liturgy, with the doctrines, with the articles, and with the 
catechism of our establishment. (Hear.) And whilst those who are to 
be concerned in its future management will, I trust, with uncompro- 
mising fidelity discharge the task intrusted to them, by adhering to 
those doctrines and principles, I trust that they will also take care that 
all the instruction there inculcated shall be in the true spirit of that 
religion which breathes nothing but kindness, affection, and brotherly 
charity towards all mankind. (Hear.) 

My Lord, it is not my wish to detain you longer on the present oc- 
casion, but I may be permitted, in compliance with the request of the 
committee, to say a few words with reference to the structure itself. 
When the committee had satisfied themselves of the soundness of the 
principles on which the establishment was to be conducted, they were 
anxious that the edifice they were about to rear should be of a charac- 
ter worthy of its object, and be an ornament to this great town. In 
order to enable them to carry their views into effect, they had recourse 
to public competition. The plans selected, and which, I believe, have 
been publicly exhibited, are those of a London artist, Mr. Elmes ; and 
it must be a peculiar gratification to that young artist to reflect, that 
though now only commencing his career, he has been fortunate enough 
to carry off the prize in three public competitions in this town during 
the past year, notwithstanding he had those to compete with who were 
not only old in their profession, but also adepts in their art. (Hear.) 
My Lord, it has so happened, by the regulations since adopted, that it 
does not fall to the lot of this gentleman to carry into execution the 
plans he has furnished ; and, in justice to him, I have been requested 
by the committee to make this public statement,, that the. reason why he 
has not been intrusted with the future care of the building, was in con- 
sequence of the committee feeling that, as trustees of an institution of 
this nature, and with the means they possess of carrying their object 
into effect, they would not have been justified in going to the extent of 
his claims as a remuneration for his services.* At the same time they 
could not but acknowledge that his motive in making that claim was 
one deserving of great commendation : he did not feel authorised to 

* Mr. Elmes has since offered, in the most honourable and handsome manner, not 
only to furnish -working drawings for those portions of the edifice which affect its 
architectural character, but to superintend their execution, free of all charge ; and 
the committee have had great pleasure in accepting his offer. 
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break through ,the known rules of his profession. He was influenced 
solely by a feeling of delicacy towards his brother artists, which 
obliged him to adhere to the usual scale of remuneration. (Hear.) 
Havmg said thus much, I must now take the liberty of presenting your 
Lordship with this trowel, and in so doing, I can only express the high 
pride which the committee feel in having associated with them, in a work 
of this kind, a nobleman who has directed his commanding talents to 
the intellectual improvement of his fellow-men — who has exerted his 
powerful abilities in the defence and for the protection of the religion 
of his country — who has had the courage to prefer principle to expe- 
diency — and who has made the painful though noble sacrifice of pri- 
vate feeling at the shrine of public duty. (Much cheering.) 

The Reverend Rector then presented to his Lordship a handsome 
silver trowel, the workmanship of Mr. Richard Doke, of Lord-street. 
Over the inscription was engraved the crest of the Stanley family, below 
which was a coronet, with the Stanley arms, quartered, and the motto— 
" Sans changer'' The following is a copy of the inscription : — 

Presented to the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY, M.P., 

ON THE OCCASION OF HIS LAYING THE 

FOUNDATION-STONE 

OF THE 

LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 
OCT. 22, MDCCCXL. 

A bottle, hermetically sealed by Dr. Brett, containing silver and cop- 

Ser coins of the present and past reigns, report of the institution, list of 
onors to the 22nd Oct., rules, &c, report of the Diocesan Society, 
with report of the meeting lately held at the Amphitheatre ; one of the 
circulars signed by Robertson Gladstone and Samuel Holme, Esqrs., 
convening the first meeting held to consider the propriety of founding 
the institution, and a copy of the Liverpool Mail of the day, was then 
deposited in the cavity prepared for it ; and covered with a copper- 
plate, bearing the following inscription commemorative of the event : — 

LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION. 

THIS 

FOUNDATION-STONE 

OF AN INSTITUTION, FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE COMMERCIAL, 

TRADING, AND WORKING CLASSES, 

IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE DOCTRINES AND PRINCIPLES OF 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

WAS LAID BY 

The Right Hon. Lord STANLEY, M.P., 

ASSISTED BY 

The Right Rev. the Lord BISHOP OF CHESTER, 

AND 

The Eev. JONATHAN BROOKS, M.A., 

RECTOR OF LIVERPOOL ; 

On the 22d day of October, in the year of our Lord, 1840, and in the Fourth Year 

of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen 

of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

[Here follow the names of the officers.] 

ERECTED BY VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTION, FROM A DESIGN BY H. LONSDALE ELMEQ, ESQ., 

ARCHITECT. 
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The cement having been spread over the plate and the bed on which 
the stone was destined to rest, the latter was lowered and adjusted, 
Lord Stanley, according to the prescribed form, previously spreading 
the mortar, applying a mallet to the four corners, and ascertaining the 
level of its position by a plummet. 

The Bishop then proceeded to offer up the following prayers : — 

Prevent us, Lord, in all our doings, with thy most gracious favour, 
and further us with thy continual help, that in this and all our works, 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy holy name, 
and finally, by thy mercy, obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Almighty God, the protector of all that trust in thee, without whom 
nothing is strong, nothing is holy, we beseech thee graciously to receive 
the prayers of thy servants who now call upon thee, and to prosper this 
undertaking to thy glory and the good of thy creatures. We know, O 
Lord, that unless thou build the house, their labour is but lost that build 
it ; and therefore we pray thee to grant, that all those who may here- 
after be engaged in this place, in the important office of instructing 
others, may themselves be taught of thee, and that all who may here 
receive instruction in things temporal, may also be made wise in things 
eternal — made wise unto salvation through faith that is in Christ Jesus ; 
so that they who teach and they who are taught may first prize and value 
those things which thou hast declared to be honourable, and just, and 
true, and pure, and lovely, and that those who have remembered the 
wants of this community may reap the fruits of their godly zeal by wit- 
nessing the increase of Christian faith and holiness in the generation 
growing up around them. These blessings, Lord, we ask in the name 
and mediation of Jesus Christ our Saviour, saying, as he has taught us; — 
Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom 
come ; thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven ; give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us ; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil ; for thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Samuel Holme, Esq., then read a copy of the inscription on the plate 
deposited with the stone. The impression in Mr. Holme's hand was 
framed and glazed, and having been previously handed about to the 
company, was much admired for its appropriate and ornamental charac- 
ter. The engraving was executed by Mr. M'Gahey, of Lord-street, 
from a design by Mr. W. I. Bishop. The inscription was surmounted 
by an allegorical device. 

Lord Stanley, having ascended one or two of the steps facing the 
stone, in order to be heard to greater advantage, said — I am now 
called upon, according to the usual custom on occasions of this descrip- 
tion, and by the desire of some of those immediately around me, to 
address to such as are within the reach of hearing, a few observations 
(and they shall be but few) upon the imposing ceremony in which we 
are this day engaged. Yet what is there that I can address to you — 
what words of mine can add force to this stupendous exhibition of the 
feeling — of the moral, the religious feeling — of the population of this 
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town, exemplifying the deep interest taken in our proceedings from one 
end of the town to the other ? (Hear, and cheers.) Shall I seek to 
stimulate you to exertion — shall I seek to magnify the importance of 
the undertaking in which we are engaged? It is needless. Your 
population, beyond the reach of human voice, with one accord, testify 
to the interest they feel — they magnify the importance of the work in 
which we are engaged, far more than any words that could fall from 
mine or from any mortal tongue. (Hear, and cheers.) For, what is it 
that has brought the population of this vast town swarming into the 
streets, surrounding the vast space in which we are now standing to 
witness the ceremony in which we are engaged? Is it any of the 
ordinary temptations of commercial, of political, or of social life ? Is 
there any object of private interest — is there any object of personal 
advancement, of personal gratification, to be derived by those attending 
here in such multitudes ? Is there any political struggle ? Is there any 
keen contest for civic, or parliamentary, or political distinction? 1 
thank God there is no motive of this kind (cheers) to mingle with that 
universal sentiment which brings us here to-day. (Cheers.) No private, 
no party, no political considerations are mingled with the work in which 
we are now engaged. Our single motive is the motive of enlightened 
benevolence to man, and the humble hope that we are faithfully dis- 
charging a religious duty to our God. (Loud applause.) What is it 
that we see in this vast town ? Commerce thriving — riches increasing 
— luxury spreading in every direction — science advancing with steps to 
which all former steps were but those of a pigmy compared with those 
of a giant (cheers) — science, which had not many years ago been consi- 
dered the monopoly of the high, the rich, the learned, and the powerful, 
now diffused universally amongst the population. In every direction, 
with commerce, wealth, successful industry, honest exertion crowned 
with deserved success, the conviction is gaining ground among those 
who have it, as well as among those who have it not, that science in 
itself is power, is influence, is weight, is an object of legitimate ambi- 
tion for its own sake — for the advantages it brings along with it. (Cheers.) 

Do we seek to quench this holy thirst, for so I would almost call it ? 
Do we seek to check this ambition, this honest, this laudable ambition, 
which is leading every man, if not for himself, for his children, for those 
who are to come after him, yet dearer than himself, to raise them in 
the scale of society, to advance their intellectual powers, to place them 
in a higher grade of society than that in which he stands himself? Can 
there be a more laudable, a more honest ambition ? Shall we seek to 
quench it ? No ; we seek to encourage, to promote it, to aid in the 
advancement of science, of literature, of useful knowledge. (Hear.) 
We desire to open the portals wide, and to invite all to come in and 
share in the universally-acknowledged blessings of science. (Cheers.) 

But is this all for which we are here assembled ? Far otherwise. 
(Hear.) Were it so, our object would be an imperfect one, of doubtful 
utility, and even of possible danger. (Cheers.) We seek to give instruc- 
tion. We seek to furnish to the middle, the commercial, the mercan- 
tile, the trading population of this great town, and perhaps even, by the 
example of this great town, to similar populations throughout the great 
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towns of this vast empire. We seek to give to them instruction in all 
that may be useful to them in their future life, and we also seek to teach 
them this great moral, this great religious lesson, that human science is 
of no avail, unless tempered, and kneaded, and leavened with an infu- 
sion of correct religious knowledge. (Loud and continued cheering.) 
That is not education which merely provides for the wants of the body. 
That is not education which even tends to expand the intellect. It may, 
indeed, be instruction, but it is not education. (Hear.) Education is 
that which not only expands the intellect, matures and develops the 

Eowers of reason, and qualifies man to fill his appointed station here, 
ut education is that which teaches him that all these advantages with 
this life shall end, but that religious knowledge and religious truth are 
indispensable here, and will be found indispensable to all eternity — 
(great applause) — and for one I hesitate not to say, that education, 
however plausibly conducted, and under whatever pretext, is no educa- 
tion whatever, unless it provides, not only for the cultivation of the 
intellect, but also for the cultivation and training of the soul for another 
world. (Cheers.) 

Perhaps it may be arrogance on my part, it may be presumption, but 
I feel it is impossible I should abstain from saying a word about myself, 
in answer to the too flattering terms in which my reverend friend below 
me has spoken of the part which I have taken on this subject. 1 have 
learnt — and from nothing more than from the discussions which have 
taken place on a subject upon which differences of opinion have existed, 
and will, and must exist, amongst the wisest, the most enlightened, and 
the best-intentioned men — I have learnt that the path of him who in 
public life meddles with such questions as this, is beset with difficulties 
and dangers, and cannot be free from embarrassments. He must be 
subject to misrepresentation, he must expect to have his motives as well 
as his actions misunderstood ; but I have learnt this consoling lesson 
too, that the man who, cither in public or private life, ventures to act 
boldly on convictions honestly entertained, if he does not secure univer- 
sal assent to his opinions, at least earns for himself respect for the sin- 
cerity of his motives. (Loud applause.) And I trust that neither I nor 
any of those who are called upon to perform the arduous task of repre- 
senting the principles and views of such a community as that which 
composes this mighty empire, will ever be found base enough or sordid 
enough, for any private advantage, or from any unworthy fear, to shrink 
from the honest discharge of that which they believe to be their consci- 
entious duty. (Loud cheers.) 

1 feel (more especially as to the vast proportion of those here in 

attendance I must be perfectly inaudible) — I feel I owe some apology 

for trespassing upon you so long. (No, no ; go on.) But I hold it 

right that opinions should be fairly and broadly stated ; and 1 have no 

opinion, that that education is worthless, and 

jss, which is not coupled with religion as a 

ing. (Hear, and cheers.) I say more ; that 

rch in this country to be the depository of 

attached to her principles — (cheers) — being 

of her doctrines, I rejoice that, with all tole- 
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ranee, with all Christian charity, with all good will towards those who 
dissent from us, we have founded this institution in this great town, not 
on a religious basis only, but on a religious basis according to the doc- 
trines and the formularies of the Established Church. (Cheers.) We 
war, in the first instance, against ignorance and infidelity : our first field 
of action is against these, the most dangerous foes. And perhaps an 
earlier activity, and proceedings years ago similar to those now com- 
menced, would have mitigated, if not done away with, that other, that 
minor, though not unimportant evil which we seek to meet ; I mean the 
prevalence of dissent from the doctrines of the Established Church. 
(Hear.) We seek to coerce none, but we seek to guide, and advise, and 
lead. We desire that all who profess the Christian faith should hold it 
in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of life. 
(Hear.) We desire to bring all within the fold and pale of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and with this desire, I say we should have ill discharged 
our duty, if, looking to the nature and character of the population of 
this great town, we had hesitated to base our system of education on 
the principles not only of revealed religion, but also on the principles 
of the Established Church. (Cheers.) 

One thing only remains for me to say. You who have contributed to 
this great undertaking — the mercantile, the commercial classes of this 
great town, to whom it is destined to furnish, not one and the same 
education, but an education suited respectively to each separate class, 
according to its separate wants and probable requirements in after life, 
but at the same time combining with this that which is essential to all — 
from the merchants who are princes, to the humblest of the industrious 
mechanics of the town, a knowledge of sound and vital religion — you 
have performed your part. To your Christian zeal, to your kind libe- 
rality, to your exertions, to your superintendence, I feel that, as far as 
human influences are concerned, this building and the work which we 
have in hand may safely be committed, without fear that you should 
suffer the work of your own hands to languish from indifference, or to 
fail from want of continued support. (Hear, and cheers.) But we must 
remember, as we have been most forcibly and appropriately reminded 
by my Lord Bishop below me, that it is not in our hands to command 
the success of the enterprise we have now before us — that it is to a higher 
power we must look to bless our labours — that we may indeed sow, but 
it is that power alone which in due time, aye, and after much patience, 
can give us to see the fruit of our exertions. (Cheers.) To Him, then, 
to that overruling and almighty Providence, we commend the work of 
our hands this day. And believing that in what we have in hand we 
are tending to the advancement of the welfare, bodily and spiritual, of 
his creatures and our-fellow men — (hear, hear) — believing that we are 
tending to advance the knowledge of his word, to guide in his will, and 
to conduct into his eternal kingdom, millions yet unborn — (hear, hear) 
— to Him we confide the work of our hands this day, in humble hope 
that, though the storm may rage, and the wuads may howl, this house, 
and this our design, shall never fall, if it be only founded on the Rock 
of Ages. (Prolonged and enthusiastic cheering.) 

The children of the Blue Coat Hospital, assisted by the clergy and 
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company, then sung the hymn commencing "Lord of heaven, and earth, 
and ocean," which terminated the proceedings. The Bishop having pro- 
nounced the benediction, a signal gun was fired to announce the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, and the band of the Blue School boys struck up 
" God save the Queen," in the midst of which the company retired from 
the ground. 

THE DINNER. 

The public dinner to the Bight Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P., on the 
occasion of his laying the foundation-stone of the institution, was held 
in the Amphitheatre, and was attended by a great concourse of the 
nobility and gentry of this and the neighbouring counties. The boxes 
presented a brilliant display of beauty and fashion, being crowded to 
overflowing by the ladies of our townsmen, and of distinguished guests, 
for whose special accommodation the stage boxes were reserved. The 
gallery likewise was appropriated for ladies, in consequence of the ex- 
tensive demand for ladies' tickets ; but refreshments were only supplied 
in the boxes. The dinner was provided by Mr. Home, and combined 
quality and quantity in the highest degree. 

The Bight Hon. Lord F. Egerton, M.P., took the chair at five o'clock, 
the harmonic band stationed in front of the gallery playing " See the 
conquering hero comes." His entrance, as well as that of Lord Stanley, 
was the signal for a burst of tremendous and enthusiastic cheering. 

On the right of the noble Chairman were the Bight Hon. Lord Stanley, 
the Lord Bishop of Chester, Lord Sandon, the Bev. Chancellor Baikes, 
the Hon. and Bev. Horace Powys ; J. C. Colquhoun, Esq., M.P. ; the 
Bev. Hugh M'Neile, and Peter Ainsworth, Esq., M. P.; and on his left 
were the Bight Hon. the Earl of Wilton ; the Hon. B. B. Wilbraham, 
M. P. ; the Bev. Bector Brooks ; J. I. Blackburne, Esq., M. P. ; the 
Bev. Thomas Blackburne, Prestwich. Jas. Aspinall and Wm. Potter, 
Esqrs., were the vice-chairmen. Among the other distinguished guests 
were T. B. Crosse, Esq. ; J. Hodson Kearsley, Esq. ; Thomas Greenall, 
Esq. ; Peter Greenall, Esq. ; Sir B. H. Cunliffe, Bart. ; Geo. Cornwall 
Legh, Esq. ; W. Davenport, Esq. ; B.E. Warburton, Esq. ; General 
Alexander; the Hon. Mr. Stanley, and a son of Lord Francis Egerton, 

To attempt an enumeration of the local gentry and clergy who were 
present would be to transcribe the names of almost every individual of 
high standing and respectability in the town of Liverpool. We may 
say, without any fear of being accused of exaggeration, that there 
never was a public dinner held in this town, the attendants upon 
which comprised such a number of the wealthy and influential merchants 
of this great commercial community ; and we may say, with equal truth, 
that we never witnessed, on any occasion whatever, such complete har- 
mony and unanimity as characterised the whole of the proceedings of 
the evening. One impulse seemed to pervade the vast assembly. 
All shared in the common enthusiasm by which the proceedings were 
marked throughout. And here we may venture to remark, that the ladies 
folly participated in these feelings, and manifested the warmest interest 
in the sentiments to which the various speakers gave utterance. 
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The Rev. Rector Brooks asked a blessing upon what the bounty of 
the Almighty had provided. 

During the dinner the band played a number of popular airs from 
" Sonnambula," and other operas. 

When the cloth was drawn, " Non nobis Domine" was sung in a very 
pleasing and effective style by Mr. Thomas Holden, Mr. Boothby, Mr. 
Andrews, Mr. Ball, Mr. Davies, Mr. George, and Mr. Evans. Mr. George 
Holden presided at the piano-forte. 

The noble Chairman rose amidst tremendous applause, and after the 
trumpet was sounded, said— Gentlemen, when that Institution, of which 
we have this day laid the foundation-stone, shall be opened for its great 
and important purposes, I am sure that the first secular lesson that will 
be taught within its precincts, will be that of loyally, respect, and attach- 
ment to the Sovereign of these realms. (Loud and enthusiastic cheers.) 
I need not tell you, that that which I hope is and ever will be the first 
toast drunk at every festive assemblage of Englishmen, is the first upon 
our list (cheers) ; and I am sure, in no assembly this country can produce, 
will that toast be received with warmer feelings of loyalty, attachment, 
and enthusiasm. (Cheers.) I propose to you — " The health of her . 
Majesty The Queen." (Nine times nine.) 

The National Anthem was then sung in beautiful style. 

The Chairman again rose and said — I have now to give you the health 
of an illustrious person, who, during a short residence in this country, 
has yet found time to win favourable opinions from all classes of its in- 
habitants — (hear, hear)— and who has only confirmed by his conduct the 
fair and honourable reputation with which he first came among us, and 
who promises, by contributing to the happiness and honour of our gra- 
cious sovereign, to add additional reasons to that loyalty, which, as her 
subjects, we ought all to profess and feel. I give you — " The health of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, with three times three." (Great applause.) 

Band: — "Prince Albert's March," in which the musical bells had a 
delightful effect. 

The Chairman then said— The toast I have now to propose is — " The 
health of her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and the rest of the Royal 
Family." (This toast was received with the most rapturous and pro- 
longed cheering, in which the ladies joined most enthusiastically.) 

Glee :— " Health to my dear." 

The Chairman said*— Among the most conspicuous features of this 
day's proceedings— among those proceedings which, I am sure, have 
given to you, as they have to me, the highest gratification, has been the 
large attendance which we have enjoyed of the Clergy of this diocese. 
(Cheers.) I am sure there are none of us who have not estimated at its 
high and full value, the sanction which they have given to our proceed- 
ings; and there are none of you who will forget that that sanction has 
derived additional efficacy and grace from the presence of their spiritual 
leader, the Lord Bishop of the diocese. (Tremendous cheers.) Gentlemen, 
it has been my lot, happily, upon one or two occasions, to meet his lordship 
— upon those occasions which frequently make him a wearied but, I am 
sure, a willing traveller to various parts of his extensive diocese — I mean 
occasions which, though not strictly the same as those of this morning, 
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are nearest akin to it — the ceremony of the consecration of some of those 
numerous churches which, thank God, are rising daily, and hourly I 
may say, in this county, to remedy its spiritual destitution — (cheers) — to 
fill up those vacancies which have accrued from the growth of our popu- 
lation beyond the reach of Christian education. It is not for me to tell 
you with what Christian zeal and perseverance his lordship has laboured 
in that vocation, and in every part of his spiritual office. His labours- 
may, indeed, be more justly estimated by those who follow him more 
immediately as their guide and leader in that sacred office ; but I am 
sure that they are not undervalued or misunderstood by any part of the 
laity of this county. (Cheers.) I have to call upon you, therefore, without 
further comment, which would ill become me, to wish him long years 
of health and happiness in the performance of those labours, and to drink 
his very good health. [Immense cheering followed this sentence, during 
which the noble Chairman sat down, but almost immediately rose again 
and continued.] Gentlemen, the Clergy of the diocese, present and 
absent, will do me the justice to say I did not forget them in the begin- 
ning of my speech, though I unfortunately omitted to connect them, as 
I ought to have done, with the toast I called upon you to drink at its 
close, I now beg to correct myself, and to propose for your acceptance 
the toast of — "The Lord Bishop and the Clergy of the Diocese." 
(Enthusiastic and long-continued applause.) 

Sacred Anthem : — " Sound the Loud Timbrel." 

The Eight Kev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, on rising to reply to 
the toast, was received with the most enthusiastic applause. His lordship 
said — In my own name as well as in that of the clergy with whom, if the 
term were a right term, I should be inclined to say I am always proud to 
have my name associated, I beg to thank you for the honour you have 
done us in proposing our health upon this important occasion. Allow 
me to say, my lord, that in what you have been so kind as to observe 
with regard to myself, if I could not recognise a description of what I 
am, I will not be backward in saying that I did find a description of 
what I ought to be, and of what, by God's grace, I would ever desire 
and hope to be. (Hear.) 

For the clergy of this diocese, my lord, you only do them justice, 
when you believe them to be most anxious and forward in the cause of 
promoting that great object which has excited our interest to-day. 
(Cheers,) That they do take that lead which behoves them for such a 
purpose, I might call to witness the numerous, the almost innumerable 
schools which during the last ten years have been raised in every part 
of the diocese. (Cheers.) But, indeed, I need not speak of that, for it 
is known to most of those present, and it is known especially I believe 
to you my lord; for from that extensive influence which you pos- 
sess, and that no less extensive benevolence which you are known to 
practise, — (cheers) — you have found, I believe, the clergy not unfre- 
quently applicants for your benevolent assistance in that work which 
they had at heart, and which they knew was equally dear to your lord- 
ship; and I have pleasure in bearing testimony that they have not 
applied to you in vain. (Cheers.) Situated as I am, as the guardian of 
such vast spiritual interests, I am not insensible, and I cannot but feel 
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that I ought not to be insensible, to the kindness of those from whom 
we axe accustomed to receive assistance in a work which without that 
assistance it would be impossible for us to perform at all ; for even with 
that assistance there is much that must remain undone. And standing 
as 1 now do in the midst of the inhabitants of Liverpool, I cannot but 
remember — I should be ungrateful if I were to forget — that this under- 
taking which has been so auspiciously begun to-day is no new, no insu- 
lated undertaking, but part of a system which ha& been long pursued 
in this town, and by which Liverpool has set an example to all other 
places of increasing population and prosperity. (Hear.) I will say, 
and if I say it with truth, I need not be afraid of being accused of 
flattery, that here there has been a consciousness that with increased 
prosperity there comes also an increased responsibility. (Hear.) I 
•cannot forget that during that long dark interval — the first twenty 
years of the present century — when the population of the county of 
Lancashire received an increase of 530,000, and when durmg that in- 
terval only fifteen additional churches were raised to accommodate that 
increased population — the cause as I believe of full one-half of the 
dissent that prevails amongst us — I cannot but remember that eight out 
of those fifteen churches were erected in the town, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Liverpool. (Cheers.) I cannot forget, and I should 
be ungrateful if I did not mention, that of the £23,000 which the 
public has been pleased to dispense through the hands of the Diocesan 
Society, at least one-third has been subscribed by the inhabitants of 
Liverpool. (Hear.) I cannot but value and admire the efforts which 
this town is now making ; and that whilst you assist others to cultivate 
distant vineyards, you have not neglected your own vineyard, but have 
raised churches to the amount of more than £20,000 for the purpose 
of giving spiritual instruction to your daily-increasing population. 
(Cheers.) 1 cannot be forgetful of the vast efforts made here four or 
five years ago, when there was reason to fear that the education of the 
rising generation would not be founded upon those principles which 
our church professes and can alone sanction. (Cheers.) I cannot for- 
get the efforts made to remove that danger. (Continued cheers.) And, 
to-day, we have been adding what I may call the top stone — the 
crowning stone, to the work which was then begun ; for then we pro- 
vided for the lowest population, and now we are providing for those 
above them in rank, for those who are to be engaged in employing 
labour rather than in actually labouring. 

And, allow me to say, unless those who have labourers and depend- 
ents under their charge, and who are responsible for the talents com- 
mitted to their keeping, do exercise their influence in the way in 
which they ought to use it, if they consider themselves stewards 
of any authority that is given them from above— unless they do that, 
we shall have done little with regard to the lower order of the popu- 
lation. (Hear and cheers.) The early period at which the youth of 
that part of the population is compelled to begin labour must neces- 
sarily throw vast numbers of them into the world when their education 
is hardly commenced, instead of being almost finished. (Cheers.) 
But 1 rejoice, not only for the sake of those interests I am bound to 
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consider, and which I ought never for a moment to forget — I rejoice 
for the sake of the town of Liverpool, that it is raising for itself a 
security which it can obtain in no other way. We know what authority 
has said, " Them that honour me will I honour ;" and, in acting upon 
this principle, Liverpool is making for itself a defence that cannot be 
overthrown, and placing itself upon a foundation which never can be 
shaken. (Loud cheers.) War, and rumours of war, the fluctuations 
of commercial credit — they may indeed affect it, but they cannot shake 
or destroy it. (Cheers.) I trust that it will be here as in the days of 
Hezekiah of old, and as has been recorded for our instruction and en- 
couragement, " Since the people began to bring the offerings into the 
house of the Lord, we have had enough to eat, and have left plenty, 
for the Lord hath blessed his people, and that which is left is this 
great store;" — that which remains is the accumulating wealth of 
Liverpool. (Cheers.) My lord, in my own name, and in that of the 
clergy, I beg leave to thank you for the honour you have done us. 
(The right rev. Prelate then sat down amidst loud cheers from all parts 
of the house.) 

The Chairman, in proposing the next toast, said — The course of 
our proceedings has brought me to a toast, the most intimately con- 
nected with the transactions of this morning as well as those of the 
present moment. I mean that it is now my duty to propose to you the 
health of my noble friend on my right, Lord Stanley. (The mention 
of the noble lord's name was the signal for a loud burst of applause, 
which broke forth with indescribable enthusiasm, the whole company 
standing, and the fair occupants of the boxes waving their handker- 
chiefs in approval.) Gentlemen, your reception of his name, when 
barely mentioned, is such as perhaps might spare me some—- perhaps 
might spare me all — labour on this occasion. And I do confess, if I 
thought it a part of my duty in the chair to go as great a length as 
I might, were my noble friend absent, into the reasons and justification 
of that toast, and the manner in which it has been already received, 
I own I could almost wish it had fallen into the hands of some one less 
intimately and long acquainted with my noble friend. (Hear, hear.) 
I will presume to say intimately acquainted, for if an Eton and a col- 
lege acquaintance be not an intimate acquaintance, I know not what 
is. And upon that intimacy I will venture to say, if I were to indulge 
in such proofs, my noble fnend would endeavour, by some act of con- 
tumacious rebellion against the chair, to put a stop to my proceedings. 
(Laughter.) It is, therefore, difficult for me fully to express all the 
reasons which may have brought you together to do him honour upon 
this occasion. I can venture to tell him some of the motives which 
have not actuated you, and which he knows how to value and appre- 
ciate — to value not as a mere compliment when paid to him by such an 
assembly as this. Born and bred m the neighbourhood, and knowing 
the town of Liverpool as well, perhaps, as the majority of this com- 
pany, he knows also the independent position in life, the just pride of 
those whom I see here collected ; he knows that, from one end of this 
room to the other, there is not one man who would step an inch beyond 
the limits of rational and constitutional respect to the mere heir of an 
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ancient house. (Cheers.) He knows that not even historical recollec- 
tions and antiquarian lore could call forth such an expression of 
opinion as you have already manifested— that not the recollections, bril- 
liant though they be, of the deeds of his ancestors— of Bosworth, of 
Flodden Field, of Lathom House, or of Bolton Moor, could have 
called together such an assemblage as this. He knows also, as well as 
you, that from the character of this assembly— from the number of 
clergy we have among us— -you would not bow at the shrine of mere 
intellectual acuteness, unless you knew and appreciated the direction 
which that acuteness takes. (Cheers.) He may perhaps conjecture — 
though in his presence I would not for the world tell him— (cheers and 
laughter) — that we value eloquence devoted to high purposes — that we 
venerate ambition directed to high ends — that we value it when it can 
lead to the sacrifice of domestic ease and leisure, and devote itself to 
the service of the public— that we venerate it when it can soar above 
the temporary temptations of office and power, — (immense cheering,) — 
and make, if need oe, the more painful sacrifice of dear and valued and 
beloved connections. (Loud cheers.) Subsidiary to these qualities, he 
may think we value the courage which shrinks from no adversary — 
(enthusiastic applause)— the perseverance which shrinks from no diffi- 
culty and no labour — the skill of the gladiator when subservient to 
the motives of the soldier and the patriot— dexterity without subterfuge, 
and logic without sophistry. (Great cheering.) If his conjectures 
should lead him to suppose that any such feelings as these are mixed 
up in any degree in the proceedings of this evening, I leave it to you, 
by the further reception of this toast, to corroborate and enlighten my 
noble friend. (The toast was received with a repetition of the vehe- 
ment and enthusiastic applause which greeted the first mention of Lord 
Stanley's name. 

The Bight Honourable Lord Stanley then rose to return thanks, and 
was greeted with renewed bursts of applause. When the enthusiasm, by 
which his lordship was evidently overpowered, had subsided, he spoke 
as follows :— My lord and gentlemen, it would be folly, — it would be 
idle affectation, — it would be worse than either, — it would be falsehood, 
were I not at once to declare, that the proceedings of this day, that 
the manner in which I have been received here, and most of all, the 
kindness with which I have been spoken of by one whom I have the 
happiness to have known, as he himself has told you, long and 
intimately, have created in my mind feelings of gratification and of 
emotion, almost painful, but for which, I am persuaded that in the 
present company I need not apologise. (Hear.) 

Gentlemen, it was a proud gratification to me when I first learnt 
that it was intended to do me the honour of connecting my name with 
the institution which you have this day met to celebrate, — an insti- 
tution, the results of which, upon generations yet unborn, it is difficult , 
for human foresight to calculate or prejudge. I felt a deep anxiety, as 
I feel now, lest I should most inadequately discharge the duties which 
you have this day been pleased to devolve upon me. But most of all 
do I feel that anxiety when I have to reply to observations made by my 
noble friend who sits near me, responded to by an assembly such as I 
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see around me, in a manner which you will forgive me for saying, at 
the first moment, almost deprived me of the power of utterance. — (Long 
and continued cheering.) 

Gentlemen, my noble friend has told me, and it was almost needless 
for him to do so, of what materials the assembly is composed which 
1 have now the honour of addressing, and from which I have met with 
so flattering and gratifying a reception. My noble friend has been 
pleased to panegyrise the efforts, the unworthy efforts, which I have 
been enabled to make in the course of my public life, and*- has given 
me credit for qualities which I do not possess. (No, no.) My noble 
friend has magnified my exertions, but he has not exaggerated my 
inclination, my ambition, my earnest desire to accomplish all that he 
has so indulgently given me credit for. (Cheers.) In looking around 
me, my eye is struck with a motto, [" England expects every man to 
do his duty" which was conspicuous on one of the flags displayed 
at the back of the stage], which I hope will never, antiquated and 
hackneyed as it may seem, be obliterated from the minds of English- 
men — I trust that each of us, in his individual station, that each 
according to those abilities with which God has blessed us, which he 
has entrusted to us on our deep responsibility, will ever remember that 
our country and our God expect that " every man should do his duty." 
(Vehement applause.) Gentlemen, I hope I may take the credit to 
myself for having endeavoured to do mine, and I have done no more. 
(Hear.) Circumstances may have placed me in situations in which I 
may have had more or less influence; but each of you— every one 
whom I here address, as long as he has applied his best exertions, and 
the powers which providence has entrusted to him in his respective 
sphere, has done as much as the highest and most successful of the 
intellectual and parliamentary gladiators to whom my noble friend 
has alluded. (Cheers.) 1 should content myself with expressing, 
however inadequately, the deep gratification, the heartfelt pleasure, 
which I have derived from your kindness this day, were it not that the 
duties so agreeably devolving upon me have connected my name, I 
will not take upon myself to say with this great assemblage, as my 
noble friend would fain have me believe, but with the interests of 
the institution which we have to-day met together to celebrate — an 
institution which I could no more propose to you as a toast in silence, 
than, I am convinced, any one of you could receive it with indifference. 
Therefore, if I venture to trespass for a short time longer on your 
attention, believe me it is not for the idle parade of speaking of myself, • 
but from an anxious wish to testify my full, my cordial, my unhesitating 
concurrence hi the principles on which this great institution has this 
day been founded. (Hear and -cheers.) Gentlemen, the course of 
public duty, which every man is bound to perform, he must be a fool 
who believes to be divested of difficulties, or not beset with thorns or 
vexations. No man can say, " I will do my duty provided I meet with 
no impediments in my way." (Hear.) The course of duty never was, 
never has been, and, in the dis'pensation of God's providence, it is 
ordained that it never should be any other than a course of difficulty 
and embarrassment. (Hear.) My noble friend well knows to what 
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difficulties, to what embarrassments a public man is continually exposed 
in following this narrow path ; but he would be undeserving of your 
confidence, nay more, he would not receive either your confidence or 
your respect, who, however much he might value, as the proudest 
tribute that can be paid to a public man, the approbation of his fellow- 
citizens, did not consider that even the approbation of his fellow-citizens 
was inferior to the approbation of his own conscience, and was on all 
occasions, and under all circumstances, to be sacrificed without reserve, 
and foregone without a murmur, if he felt that the course which that 
approbation would require was contrary to his duty, as he understood 
it, to himself,- his country, and his God. (Loud applause.) 

There is no subject perhaps, — we rejoice to say — there is no subject 
which of late has commanded a greater degree of public attention, but 
likewise there is no subject which has produced a greater diversity of 
opinion, than the duties of public men, and the duties of government, 
with regard to the education of the people. (Hear, hear.) The opinion 
has, I think, been too hastily taken up, that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide for the education of all the people. I do not subscribe 
to this doctrine, because I feel that a government provision for the edu- 
cation of the people involves such a government controul over the 
education of the people as is at variance with freedom of conscience — a 
freedom which, as we claim it for ourselves, we freely concede to others. 
(Applause.) A government conducting and superintending the educa- 
tion of the people must conduct the education of all classes, and this, in 
a country where religious differences unhappily prevail, according to 
one single principle ; and so conducting the education of a whole coun- 
try you deviate from the duty of a government, and commence a perse- 
cution which would be quite intolerable in a free country. (Cheers.) 
I admit, nay more, I contend that it is the duty of a government to pro- 
mote the education of the people, and to aid individual exertions. 
Various questions may arise, nice, and difficult, and complicated ques- 
tions, which are not to be hastily decided upon, but on which much 
may be said on both sides, as to the degree in which a state is bound to 
enforce on a people its own views with regard to education. And, 
when I use the word education, gentlemen, I need not tell you that in 
that word I comprise and include the diffusion of religious knowledge 
and principle. (Cheers.) There may be circumstances, few and 
doubtful circumstances, I do not say there are any, in which it may be 
the duty of the state, as a state, to promote by its assistance even the 
diffusion of religious error, shared by a large portion of the community. 
There must be many occasions — I hesitate not to state my own opinions 
frankly and freely — you would not respect me did I not do so— I hesi- 
tate not to say that there are many occasions in which it must be the 
duty of the state to be satisfied with the promotion of imperfect truth, 
not with the admixture of error, but with the inculcation of imperfect 
truth. (Hear.) But whatever be the duty of the state — I speak to 
you, my lord — I speak to you, gentlemen, whom I see around me— I 
speak to members of the church, — I speak to the venerated bishop of 
our diocese — I speak to the assembled clergy — I speak to the laymen, 
attached members of the Church of England — your course is plain, 
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your duty is distinct ; with regard to you there is no doubt, no hesita- 
tion, no difficulty : your duty is, each in your several stations, to pro- 
mote the education of your fellow-citizens in the principles of revealed 
religion, and according to the doctrines of the national establishment. 
(Loud cheers.) And, gentlemen, those who know me will be aware, 
and those who are not acquainted with me will do me the favour of 
believing, that had not these been my opinions, uniformly, constantly, 
invariably maintained and acted upon, no temptation of your applause, 
no desire even to acquire the approbation of the vast assemblage which 
J see around me, no possible inducement that could be offered to 
human vanity or human ambition would have led me to give my name 
to promote the objects of this society, unless I had been clearly and 
thoroughly convinced of the soundness of its principles. (Continued 
cheers.) 

Gentlemen, the subject of national education is one which gives 
room for much of serious reflection and of grave consideration as to the 
duties which devolve upon us. The times have been when this great 
duty of the people, this great duty of the church — and in naming the 
church I do not mean the clergy only, but the laity also — there have 
been times when this great duty of providing for and promoting the 
education of the humbler classes, has been shamefully, disgracefully 
neglected. (Hear.) We have been guilty — there is no need to deny 
it — there is no use in palliating or concealing it — we have been guilty 
of a national sin, and have drawn down upon us, in the ordinary course 
of God's providence, the national judgment which follows on national 
sin. (Hear.) And may God grant that the sense of the national judg- 
ment and the national reproach may produce that effect which they 
ought to produce — which, speaking with reverence, it is the design of 
Providence they should produce, the amendment and correction of the 
sin. (Hear.) The days have been when England, proud and prospe- 
rous, advancing in commerce, unrivalled in arms, proud of her flag, 
proud of her military trophies, proud of her increasing revenues, proud 
of those great ports, from which— and especially from the one in which 
I am now speaking — the flag of Great Britain is sent to every sea, and 
which receive within their harbours the flags of all other countries in 
the world. The time has been, I say, when England has forgotten the 
warning which Holy Writ gave to the Israelites on entering the pro- 
mised land, " Beware lest when thou hast eaten and art full, thou 
forget the Lord thy God, and say, Mine hand and mine arm hath gotten 
me all this wealth." (Hear.) We have been proud of our power, of 
our wealth, of our commerce, of our fancied superiority ; and the very 
causes of our pride have been the sources of our chastisement and our 
judgment. We have boasted of our advances in science, of the strides 
we are making in philosophical attainments, of the genius, the riches, 
the industry, and the researches of our people, and we have forgotten 
that that knowledge which is unsanctified by religion is a two-edged 
sword, the blade of which is likely to cut the wearer. (Hear, and loud 
and continued cheering.) We have been proud of our population, as 
the source of our wealth, and have omitted to consider that this growing 
population, without the means of religious instruction, without the 
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means of spiritual education, was no source of strength, but a source of 
weakness, a reproach, a disgrace, and at length a serious impediment to 
our national prosperity. (Loud applause.) We have boasted of our 
national church, and in our assemblies have toasted the church and 
state, and boasted of the connexion of our loyalty to the crown with our 
attachment to the church. But are there none among us who can say 
that we have too often looked on the Established Church, not in the 
light of the spiritual director of the whole people, not in the light of an 
invaluable assistant to sound religion, but in the light, the low and 
humble light — though God forbid that even in that I should undervalue 
its importance — in the humble light of a mere assistant to the civil 
government, and a useful machine of civil polity. (Cheers.) 

My lord and gentlemen, I believe that these days have gone by. I 
believe that the spirit of education — I believe that the calumnies, for 
such they have been — I believe that the exaggerated accusations which 
have been thrown out against us even when we deserved reproach, t 
believe that the charges made against us, while we have partially 
admitted their justice, have by God's grace kindled a better, a purer, a 
holier spirit among us. (Hear and cheers.) We are not so uncandid 
as to refuse to receive correction even when administered by no friendly 
hand: and I trust that, as one man, those whose attachment to the 
church has been, not dead, but dormant and sleeping, will be provoked 
by godly jealousy, to rise in support of the church to which they are 
attached, and vindicate its cause, not by the violence of language, but 
by the reformation of manners and discipline. (Much applause.) The 
spirit of education has gone forth ; the spirit or inquiry is irresistible ; 
the thirst for knowledge is not to be quenche % d. Let us not seek to 
quench it. Let us not seek to diminish it. Let us, — and permit me, 
my lord, to appeal to your lordship, and say, let the members of the 
church, and the clerical members of the church especially, set them- 
selves at the head of this great movement of inquiry and investigation. 
(Hear.) Let them not shrink from imparting to the people increased 
knowledge ; but let it be their duty to sanctify that knowledge by that 
which alone can sanctify it ; to imbue the people with the spirit of reli- 
gion, in conjunction with the spirit of seience and education. (Loud 
cheers.) Let the church place itself at the head of the march of 
instruction — and when we remember the vast multitudes congregated 
to-day in the streets of Liverpool, when we behold this vast assembly, 
when we consider the enthusiasm with which the call of the church has 
been responded to in every part of the country, who is there that does 
not feel, that if the church will so take and so maintain that lead and 
guidance which of right belong to her, the people of England will never 
desert^-they will always be proud to follow — the National Establish- 
ment ? (Much applause.) 

Gentlemen, I really feel I ought to apologise for having so long 
detained you. (Loud cries of " No, no.") Yet 1 cannot sit down 
without saying a few words on the specific object of that institution 
of which we have this day laid the foundation. It is not for the 
high and the wealthy, it is not for the poor and the needy ; it is for that 
class more especially who, as was noticed by my worthy and Reverend 
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Friend, the Rector, to-day, appear to have been, in a most extraordi- 
nary manner neglected on the part of the nation on the subject of 
education. It is for the middle, for the commercial, for the mercantile, 
for the industrious — for the trading classes ; in fact, it is for those who, 
as the middle classes, constitute the strength and vitals of the empire — 
(cheers) — who are the very heart of our whole political system, which, 
if it be diseased, not the heart alone is diseased, but the whole body 
faints and is sick, and which, marvellous to say, there has hitherto been 
little or no attempt, in the matter of education, to connect with the 
Established Church. Our justly-venerated universities, our great 
schools for the highest classes in the community, our parochial schools, 
imperfect as the system may be, for the lowest and humblest, are under 
the direction, subject to the influence, and the inmates nurtured and 
brought up in respect and reverence for the Established Church. But 
if we look to the middle classes, those who are the most intelligent, the 
most active, the most industrious, the most ingenious, the most eager 
to raise themselves by the acquisition of knowledge, these are left to 
search for instruction where they may. (Hear.) And what marvel 
is it if worldly parents and ignorant youths prefer the instruction which 
gives them the worldly science that may advance their personal interests, 
and forget that that science can profit them but for a time, and that 
without religious instruction it is hollow and of little or no worth ? 
(Cheers.) But the tradesmen, the mechanics, the artisans, the mer- 
chants of this great town, have nobly come forward to vindicate their 
rights, and as a body they claim to be connected with that church which 
they venerate. They call upon you to include them in your system of 
education connected with the clergy of the national establishment. I 
ask of you, of those whom 1 see around me, shall that call be made upon 
you in vain ? (No, no, and great cheering.) I know it will not. You 
who are sensible of the value of religious instruction, you who have 
come so nobly forward to lay the foundation of this great institution, 
will not desert it, will not suffer it to languish or fall into decay. 
(Hear.) 1 know we may reckon on your continued exertions ; 1 know 
that a moment's reflection will convince you far more than any language 
I could use, of the value, the inestimable value and importance of 
attaching to the church, to the national establishment, that great body 
which is, if sound, the health of the whole body politic, but that body 
in which, forgive me for saying, if you neglect it, there is the greatest 
danger of dissent from the church establishment, or the greater 
danger still, of science leading into the devious paths of infidelity. 
(Cheers.) 

And if I may so far presume, as to raise my eyes above those whom I 
am immediately addressing — may I be forgiven if I look and appeal 
to those whom we see around us, as witnesses of these our proceedings, 
to those whose presence adorns our present festival, to those whose 
countenance and encouragement stimulates, as it always should, to all 
that is high, and all that is lovely, and all that is holy in social life — 
(loud cheers) — may I appeal to those whose proper sphere is that of 
social and domestic intercourse — to those who have felt painfully or 
delightedly, as the case may be, in regard to those nearest and dearest 
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to them, who are most entwined with their domestic affections and 
their private life in the several relations of husbands, fathers, brothers, 
children — may I appeal to those who best know the value of religious 
principle as acting upon domestic habits, domestic intercourse, and 
social comfort — may 1 entreat them to use that influence which they 
must and ought to possess, in aid of this our undertaking, to communi- 
cate to those among whom they are living the blessings of a religious 
and scriptural education ? (Loud and long-continued cheering.) Be- 
lieve me, this is a work from the duties of which no sex, no rank, no 
station, no grade of life is exempt. Each has thrown upon him, by a 
gracious Providence, the responsibility of using, for the good of his 
fellow-creatures and for the glory of his God, the powers, the talents, 
the influence which he possesses ; and God grant that all those whom I 
am now addressing may seek to use those powers, those talents, and that 
influence, in aid of that which is the first and primest of all earthly 
blessings, the promotion of religious truth, the advancement of the 
moral well-being of the population, and the increase of the glory of 
God in the spread of the knowledge of his word. (Cheers.) Gentle- 
men, believing that these are the objects which are proposed, and 
which, by the divine blessing, we may attain, by the institution which 
we have this day founded, I call upon you to signify your acquiescence 
in the sentiments 1 have expressed by drinking " Prosperity to the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution." 

On resuming his seat, the company simultaneously rose and gave 
three times three cheers and one cheer more. Cresswell Cresswell, 
Esq., one of the honourable members for Liverpool, here entering the 
room, the cheering was renewed, intermingled with cries of " Cresswell 
for ever ! " When it had subsided, 

The Rev. Rector Brooks rose to respond to the toast proposed by 
Lord Stanley, and was warmly received. He said — My lord, as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, it 
becomes my pleasing duty to return thanks for the toast which has 
been given by the noble lord on my right. My lord, after the splendid 
and eloquent display both of talent and wisdom which you have just 
heard, it would ill become me to endeavour to point out to this assem- 
bly the substantial benefits of the institution which the noble lord who 
spoke last has so ably and so effectually advocated. (Cheers.) I shall 
therefore content myself with one or two observations suggested by the 
noble lord's speech. The noble lord has told us with great truth that it 
is the bounden duty of every man to use his best endeavours to pro- 
mote the general education of the country. He has told us the position 
which the church ought to take — that she ought to be the foremost in 
all endeavours to increase sound and religious knowledge, and to take 
the lead in such holy work as we have been to-day engaged in. My 
lord, I am willing to acknowledge that we have not done so much as 
might reasonably have been expected from us, but still I hope we have 
not been entirely idle. (Hear.) The noble lord has told us that if we 
would step forward and take the lead, the people would gladly follow : 
it is my firm conviction that there is still existing an attachment, a vene- 
ration, an affection for the church of our forefathers, which would lead 
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the inhabitants of this country, and especially the inhabitants of this 
town, to follow willingly in the path pointed out to them by those in 
whom they can place confidence. (Hear, hear.) I speak from expe- 
rience when I say that I have felt the truth of this observation. I can 
never forget that period to which our venerable diocesan alluded in his 
address, when the clergy considering, in the faithful discharge of their 
duty, that they were called upon to abandon a system of education 
which was taking a direction they could not approve of, appealed to the 
parishioners of this great town to assist them in finding a substitute for 
what was taken from them. (Hear, hear.) The manner in which that 
appeal was responded to by the laity I do unfeignedly hope will never 
be erased from my heart, nor from the hearts of the clergy who so 
zealously worked with me. (Cheers.) It is indelibly impressed there, 
and the remembrance of it has encouraged us in our endeavours to 
bring forward the Institution, the auspicious inauguration of which we 
have this day had the pleasure of witnessing, in the sanguine hope that 
in those endeavours we shall receive the same assistance, nay, a larger 
and more general assistance, than was awarded to us before. (Cheers.) 

I shall now, my lord, conclude what I have to say by offering to 
your acceptance a toast which I may safely venture to do in this 
assembly, and which I am sure will be received with as great delight as 
I feel pleasure in proposing it. If, my lord, the motives which have 
induced us to attempt the establishment of the institution whose foun- 
dation we have this day laid were not sufficient in themselves to stimu- 
late us to exertion in bringing it to a happy conclusion, we have, I 
think, an ample guarantee for the success of our labours in the persons 
whom we have been fortunate enough to associate with us in this im- 
portant undertaking. (Cheers.) When we see such a man as the 
noble lord who last addressed this magnificent assembly consenting to 
be the patron of the institution — (cheers) — when we see the beloved 
bishop of the diocese filling the office of visitor — (cheers) — when we 
see the noble lord who is in the chair standing forward to take the pre- 
sidency of the institution in the first year of its formation — (cheers) — 
when we see, I say, such men as these associated with us, I venture to 
think that we have a sufficient guarantee, not only for the accomplish- 
ment of our good work, but for its accomplishment in a manner that 
shall do credit even to the town of Liverpool. (Loud cheers.) 

You will easily believe that the toast I am about to propose is the 
health of one of the noble personages to whom I have alluded. It 
was the saying of one of our best monarchs, whose memory I can never 
dwell upon without deep feelings of veneration, respect, affection, and 
unfeigned regard, that he wished to see the day when every individual 
in his kingdom should be able to read his Bible. (Loud cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I believe that the noble lord whose health I am now 
going to propose to you, has carried out that holy wish to the utmost 
extent which his means would admit of. (Cheers.) It has been his 
ambition and his unceasing desire that every individual within the 
limits of his influence should possess a Bible and be able to read and 
to know it. (Loud cheers.) I believe there is no man living who has 
dedicated the means and influence with which Providence has blessed 
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him, more willingly and more zealously to the promotion and spread of 
religious education than he has done. Therefore it is that we might 
have searched the world, and still have been unable to find an individual 
more eminently qualified to assist us in this work and to have taken the 
chair on the first year of its establishment (Loud cheers.) 

Gentlemen, you have heard how that nobleman has introduced to 
your notice the various toasts this evening, and in hearing that, I think 
you have had ample proof, that while he has been extending the means 
of education to all within his influence, he has been also most particu- 
larly attentive to the cultivation of his own mind. (Cheers.) You 
have heard him throw around every subject which he has handled a 
charm and grace which will folly justify me in your minds if I say of 
him— nihil teiigit quod non ornavit. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, I 
beg leave to propose to you "Our noble Chairman, the Bight Hon. 
Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., the President of the Collegiate Institution." 
(The toast was drunk with three times three, and applause loud and 
long-continued. ) 

Glee — " Breathe, my harp." 

The Bight Hon. Lord Fbakcis Egkrton rose amidst very great 
cheering and said— Gentlemen, if I could presume that the too flatter- 
ing language which your respected rector has just applied to me in pro- 
posing this toast, were more applicable to the subject than 1 can venture 
to think it is, then I should feel no scruple in indulging the natural feel- 
ings of pride and satisfaction in the position which 1 occupy. Gentlemen, 
in the correspondence which I have had upon the subject when I was 
invited to assist at this ceremony, I certainly expressed a more than 
usual anxiety and eagerness for the promotion of the scheme then on 
foot. (Hear, hear.) I did so not on the impulse of the moment— I did 
so on mature consideration of a twofold character: the one with respect 
to the nature and peculiar objects and scope of the institution itself, 
and the other more particularly referring to the quarter in which that 
scheme originated. 

Gentlemen, with regard- to the scope and objects of the institution, it 
would be a trespass on your time, if, after what has fallen from others, 
and more especially from my noble friend on my right, I were to detain 
you any considerable time. But there is one consideration which I 
must own has more particularly affected me on this subject, and it is 
this— that it is impossible to open a volume containing observations on 
the present state of society and of the world— to listen to any speech, 
from any persons of acute and intelligent mind, who have turned their 
attention to this subject— without seeing that it is the general belief of 
such persons that power and influence and authority are more or less 
rapidly, but by a constant and continual though variable motion, tend- 
ing to that great body whose interests we are this day met here more 
especially to promote— that body which lies between the most and die 
least affluent classes of society, and which is commonly distinguished by 
the name of the middle class. (Hear, hear.) It is the belief of those 
who have studied such matters, that the power of the despot, and the 
authority of the legitimate monarch, and the essential power of govern- 
ment in all governments, are rapidly tending to be absorbed in that 
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mighty and important class ; and I must own that, though there are 
differences of opinion as to the speed with which this process is pur- 
suing its course, there are many facts which have occurred in our own 
recollection, and in the remembrance of man, which tend to give a 
colour to that argument, and ought not to be overlooked by those who 
attend to such subjects. If this be the case, what duty, what obligation 
can be more sacred upon us, than to endeavour to do that, which we 
have this day endeavoured to do, which shall afford to that body the 
knowledge of religious truth, coupled with the advantages of secular 
instruction and science. (Hear, hear.) 

With regard to the quarter in which that scheme originates, I own, I 
think there is none which can, with greater grace and propriety, set an 
example in such matters, than the community which is represented here. 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, you occupy a station which makes you play a 
vast part in the controul and management of the intercourse of the 
world ; and if you suffer a mean and narrow spirit of gain, unenlightened 
by education, and, above all, uninfluenced by religion, to intrude itself 
into your counting-houses, I know not precisely when the result may 
occur, or in what shape it may happen; but I tell you your prosperity 
is on an insecure and shifting basis : I tell you, that if the ways of Pro- 
vidence are now what they have been, that you may one day share, and 
deservedly share, the fate of those who are obliterated from the face of 
the earth, and whose structures were as magnificent and splendid as 
your own. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, it has accidentally been my lot 
lately to sail along the coast which formerly sent forth, in the infancy of 
navigation, their miners to Cornwall, when this country was the abode 
of the naked and painted savage ; and I, along that coast, have found 
what I fear the fleets of this country now find, along a coast once filled 
with harbours and teeming with population, and having on its coasts 
the palaces of those who conducted the infant intercourse of the world 
— I have found no spot on which an anchor can be cast in security. 
It is no vain study, no idle speculation to explore the causes which 
have choked the Clydes and Merseysof Phoenicia. Turn -to that record 
which I trust and know (or I would not be here) is to be the text-book 
of such instruction as you propose to give to your fellow citiiens — turn 
to that record, and you will find that the ruin and destruction were pre- 
dicted by the ministers of Him whose vengeance accomplished it, and 
you will find that it was owing to moral as well as to physical causes. 
As yet there is no sign of that decay, no warning' of that judgment, and 
I trust from the proceedings of this day you will avoid to deserve it. 
Your prosperity advances with the increase of science, and every day 
presents new sources of profit, new incentives to enterprise. You were 
dependent on the current and the atmosphere ; you now not only don't 
court their favour, but you defy and resist their influence. (Applause.) 
But while attracted to these sources, and stimulated by these incentives, 
you thus keep time and pace with the progress of discovery, and, (veri- 
fying the language of the*poet,) while 

" Half our forests rush into our floods/' 

let us remember that it is the office of those floating masses which we 
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launch from our slips and receive into our basins, not only to exchange 
the material products of the earth, and bear to every clime the results of 
our pacific industry, or the tremendous agents of our warlike power, 
not only to 

" Bear Britain's thunders, but her Cross display 
To the bright regions of the rising day." 

(Tremendous cheering.) And if that emblem float over those who 
show by their conduct and the spirit of their dealings, only their forget- 
fulness of all it is meant to witness and record, — if, instead of recom- 
mending your faith by the spectacle of your practice, you only confirm 
the heathen in his unhallowed rites, and make him cling to his false 

fods in preference to the God of the Christian) on you rather than on 
im will be the guilt of that transgression ; on you and your establish- 
ments will at least right justly fall the curse which has laid Tyre and 
Sidon in the dust, and involved the emporiums of the older world in 
common and cureless ruin. (Hear, hear.) 

I say that these are considerations which appear to me more properly 
applicable to the audience which I now address ; and it is on that 
account that I venture, after what I have heard, to trespass one moment 
on your patience, as to the motives which have induced me, in my 
humble capacity at least, to join most cordially, and I will say most 
enthusiastically, in -this enterprise. (Loud cheering.) It only remains 
for me now to return you my best thanks for the honour you have con- 
ferred upon me, and for the very flattering manner in which it has 
been received. (Great applause.) 

The noble Chairman again rose and said, — The toast which I have 
now to propose to you is, and very properly so, a standard one upon all 
such occasions. In naming that toast, I feel that I am naming one who, 
from his near neighbourhood to the place in which we are now assem- 
bled, is known to most of you, and esteemed by all who know him by 
reputation or name. I have the honour to propose " The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County." (Great cheering.) 

Lord Stanley rose amidst renewed cheering and said, — Gentlemen, 
I am quite sure that after the unwarrantable length at which on a former 
occasion I trespassed on your attention, I shall best consult your con- 
venience and the interests of the meeting, if I return you thanks in as 
short and simple a form as I can, for the honour you have conferred on 
my father ; and I am sure you will think that if briefly given, my thanks 
and his are not the less cordially and less gratefully given. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, although debarred by physical infirmity from mixing much 
in the society even of his nearest friends, there is no man : whose heart 
is more sensible to gratitude,— -no man who is more grateful for kindness 
shown, and no man who entertains a more lively sense of the kindness 
which he has at all times received from the inhabitants of this great 
county, and of which the manner in which his name has been received 
this night will be a most gratifying proof. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Chancellor Raikes next rose, and was received with loud 
applause. He said— I rise, gentlemen, to propose the health of the 
members for the county ; and I take the liberty of addressing that pro- 
position to you, since, as our noble chairman is to be considered in the 
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light of one of the representatives of the county, I cannot with so much 
propriety address to him the toast which I know will meet with a most 
cordial response from you. (Applause.) And here let me be permitted 
to say, in proposing this toast for your acceptance, that I feel it is per- 
fectly unnecessary, while their own words are still ringing in your 
ears, to say anything in commendation of the distinguished individual 
who fills the chair, and of the noble lord on his right hand. Of the 
two other gentlemen included in the toast, I can only say that they 
are worthy to be associated with them, and higher recommendations 
to your acceptance it is hardly possible to conceive. Permit me to 
pass from them, (for to speak of them in suitable terms far exceeds 
the power I possess,) and call your attention to the simple fact that it 
is to the members of the county we are now proposing this testimonial 
of our gratitude. (Hear, and applause.) The work we were engaged 
this morning in commencing is intended for the benefit of the town of 
Liverpool ; and perhaps it would be hardly possible to conceive a work 
of any kind which will contribute more permanently and purely to the 
prosperity of the town of Liverpool. Who, then, are the individuals 
whom it is the object of this toast to propose to your acceptance, who 
have lent themselves to the advancement of this work ? Why it is those 
individuals who are the representatives of the county. (Hear, hear.) 
Have we not here the agricultural interest blending itself with the 
commercial interest of the county— losing sight of everything personal, 
and of everything but what contributes to the welfare of the country at 
large ? This, gentlemen, is that happy union which long has held this 
country together and made it what it is, and which I trust will long 
continue to give prosperity to its institutions, and ensure that prosperity 
in every part of the world. The toast which I have the honour to propose, 
and which I am convinced will meet with your most cordial acceptance, 
is " The Healths of the Members for the County." (Great cheering). 
The Hon. Richard Bootle Wilbraham, M .P., rose to respond to 
the toast, and was received with prolonged cheering. He said — Gen- 
tlemen, it has often been my lot to witness the brilliant assemblages 
which on various public occasions have taken place in this town. I 
can with perfect truth assure you that never in my life did I witness 
such an assembly as this in this town, and with so great gratification. 
Gentlemen, it has been my lot more frequently to appear before you, 
simply in a political character ; and I do beg to congratulate you all, 
gentlemen, on the total absence of political feeling which has charac- 
terized the proceedings of this day, and also to congratulate this great 
town upon the attainment of the object which its wealth and intelligence 
have been so cordially uniting to promote. Gentlemen, I ought per- 
haps to apologise for standing in this place and answering to the toast 
which has been given. But, gentlemen, you are fully aware. that my 
two noble friends have already had an arduous task in the different 
duties they have had to perform— (hear, hear)-— I congratulate you and 
the county at large in having my two friends as their representatives : 
and whether we look to them as men eminent for talent in public life, or 
as men eminent for virtue in private life, I am sure that I as a repre- 
sentative of this county with them, and you, as having them as your 
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representatives, highly feel the honour, as well as that you have them 
patronising this institution. (Loud applause.) I shall add nothing 
more to what I have said, but my best congratulations to you for having 
obtained the object of this day, and cordially to express a wish that that 
which has been so auspiciously begun under the presidency of my noble 
friend, and under the Kind and fostering attention of the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese, and I may add of the unremitting attention of his cleri- 
cal associates, may flourish from year to year, and be the means of 
bringing forward many eminent men in every station of life, to the 
honour and prosperity of this great town. (Loud applause.) For myself 
and colleagues I return you our thanks for the honour you have con- 
ferred upon us. (Applause.) 

The Chairman. — I don't know whether all those assembled here are 
as conscious as those immediately about me of a very agreeable addition 
to our party, by the arrival of one of your respected members. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, that occurrence gave me the opportunity of ascertaining 
the nature of the reception which Mr. Cresswell was likely to receive 
in this assembly. (Applause.) Of that which awaits your other mem- 
ber, my noble friend, I can form no conclusion. (Laughter and 
applause.) But I believe that if he could possibly be received other- 
wise than as I could hope and wish in the assembly which occupies 
this floor, I really believe that that reception would undergo a 
corrective influence from above and around the floor, greater than 
that of the floor itself. (Loud cheering and applause at this 
allusion to the presence of the ladies.) It so happens that your re- 
spected chief magistrate having done me the honour to admit me into 
his carriage this morning, I had an opportunity of judging of this ; 
for certainly there did appear a very strong curiosity on the part 
of the female portion of the congregation, — (laughter and cheers) — 
which appeared to me to be connected with the physiognomy of 
the noble lord — (laughter and cheers) — so much so, that I was under 
the necessity of desiring him to sit as far back as possible to escape 
their scrutinising observation. I have no hesitation in proposing 
to you the health of the two members for the borough of Liverpool. 
(Immense applause, the ladies rising and waving their handkerchiefs.) 

Lord Sandon, M.P., rose amidst most enthusiastic cheering. He said — 
My lord, and ladies, and gentlemen. (Great cheering and laughter.) I 
hope I shall be excused for deviating from the usual course of this 
night's proceedings ; for the ladies having kindly taken so conspicuous a 
part in the last toast, I should really be most ungrateful if I lost one mo- 
ment in acknowledging their share of the compliment. (Cheers.) It is 
not indeed a new thing for me to receive, whether in these walls, or 
anywhere within the walls of Liverpool, testimonies of kindness and 
cordiality, which, I confess, I am unable to account for. I can only ac- 
count for it by that instinctive sympathy which creates a regard for that 
which it is associated with, and which induces you to feel that regard 
and affection for me, which ever since I have had the honour of a con- 
nexion with the inhabitants of Liverpool, I have felt so unfeignedly and 
deeply for them. (Cheers.) But, ladies and gentlemen, if I have ever 
felt pride and gratification within these walls, I do not know that I have 
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ever felt either so highly as on the present occasion — so highly and 
so purely, because so free from every sentiment of personal gratification, 
and so entirely arising from the triumph of that cause in which the 
dearest interests and feelings of my heart are engaged. (Hear, hear.) 
I have now the pleasure of having one of my most anxious wishes 
gratified. I have long wished to see for this great and growing com- 
munity an establishment rising within your walls, such as this day has 
inaugurated. I have long wished to see the great masses of this com- 
munity, rising as they are, by themselves or their children, into the 
highest places of the land, filling the senate, bar, and church at home, 
and carrying out abroad samples, as it were, of the English nation to 
the remotest corners of the globe, — (applause) — educated within the 
walls of an Institution which should give them a solid, a manly, an 
English, a Church of England education. (Applause.) When I say an 
English and a Church of England education, I in fact say the same 
thing, for I believe that with the extinction of the spirit of the Church 
of England, the English character would not long survive. We should 
no longer see that which so singularly and so solely distinguishes the 
English character — that proud submission to the laws — that dignified 
obedience — that spirit of liberty, combined with the love of order and 
rational reverence for authority which so gloriously distinguishes, and 
long may it distinguish, the English nation from every nation on the 
face of the earth. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I do not mean to trespass long on your attention this 
evening. The labours of the past evening within these walls, and those 
of the day that is to come, will, I hope, excuse me, surrounded, as I am, 
by those to whom we all listen with delight, in trespassing for a shorter 
time on your attention to-night, than under other circumstances I should 
feel called upon to do. It is, indeed, a great gratification to see the 
members for your county, men high in rank and station, daring to pro- 
nounce in the midst of an assembly like this, words of such holy, 
such solemn, and such" serious import, and to witness the reception, 
which you have given them. I believe in no other age or country 
could such language have been addressed by such men to such an as- 
sembly, and still less, so received. (Hear, hear.) This indeed is an 
auspicious character of the age in wnich we live. If this spirit still 
continues — if this spirit of our national church not only continues but 
extends, in vain shall we be exposed to the storms of political conten- 
tion — in vain, for their own purposes, may demagogues strive to throw a 
stronger infusion of democracy into the British constitution. (Immense 
applause.) Let them try it if they please ; let them apparently succeed ; 
still they will not gain their object ; for with a wholesome, a wise and 
scriptural education, founded on the principles of the national church, 
I believe we may trust safely to any part of the population of this 
country. Gentlemen, with these feelings, I shall do no more than ex- 
press the gratification with which I have witnessed the ceremonies of 
this day, crowned as they have been by such a meeting as the present — 
the Bishop and the clergy of the diocese intermingled with, and sup- 
ported by, such an assemblage of the attached laity of our church. I 
return you my most hearty thanks for the kindness with which you have 
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received me, and I call on my brother member to take his share of 
responsibility for the toast which I have been acknowledging. (Great 
cheering.) 

C. CRESSWELL,E8q., M.P., rose amidst rapturous and prolonged cheer- 
ing. He said, — I never rose with more sincerity to express feelings of 
gratification than at this moment. And although I have lost (by the 
unfortunate position in which I found myself, being unable to appear at 
an earlier hour) the interesting proceedings of the morning, which it 
would have greatly delighted me to have been present at, still I have 
abundant cause to rejoice at having arrived in time to witness the 
enthusiasm with which all assembled at this meeting, perhaps one of 
the most numerous and important ever held in the town of Liverpool, 
are engaged heart and purse in contributing to that great undertaking 
which has been so auspiciously commenced this day. (Applause.) I 
feel that I was unfortunately late, not merely in missing the ceremony 
this morning, but in failing to hear the speech of the noble, lord who 
has this day laid the foundation stone of the institution — a speech which 
has filled all who heard it with the highest admiration. It would have 
delighted me to have heard the advantages of education described 
by the noble lord ; but, gentlemen, having thought on the subject — 
having considered the importance of the objects of the institution — 
having considered how far they are calculated to affect the future desti- 
nies, not merely of this town, but of the whole empire — I can fully parti- 
cipate in the joy which animates you all on such an occasion. (Applause.) 

Permit me now to express, as far as it is in my power, (fully I cannot 
express it,) my gratitude for the kind reception with which you have 
honoured me. (Applause.) Full well I know that I cannot attribute it 
to any poor services that 1 have been enabled to render you ; for I have 
even a painful sense of my deficiencies in that respect. I cannot attri- 
bute it to any feelings of personal favour ; for, in truth, it often occurs 
to me that the course which members of my profession are obliged to 
pursue in discharging their duty, is little calculated to attract personal 
regard. (Cheers, a cry of " Right there," and a laugh.) No, gentlemen, 
the welcome which you have given me was not derived from those 
sources ; I attribute it (and value it the more on that account) to your 
conviction that I am sincere in the opinions which I profess — (cheers) — 
that I am sincerely desirous to promote not only secular, but religious 
education — (cheers) — not only peace and order, but piety and morality 
in all classes of the people — (cheers) — and that 1 will to the utmost of 
my humble means maintain those opinions as long as you place me in a 
situation, giving me the power to do so. (Cheers.) Ungrateful indeed 
should I be were I not to acknowledge the advantages of education, and 
selfish, were I not anxious to extend them through all classes of society. 
My noble and excellent colleague has described the effects which may 
be produced by the education which you are now offering to the middle 
classes of this town, and has pointed out to them, that the highest 
stations and honours will be thereby placed within their reach. I am 
proud to bear witness to the truth of his remarks ; and I present 
myself as a living evidence of their truth. (Applause.) What pre- 
tensions have I to the high station in which you have placed me, which 
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may not belong to any of the middle classes of society? (Cheers.) 
By what other means did I acquire your favourable notice, save the 
humble, persevering, and, I trust, honest industry with which you saw 
me discharge my professional duties ? (Great and enthusiastic ap- 
plause.) It is no new thing for me to leave the burden of the labour, 
which should be divided between us, to my noble colleague. I am, 
therefore, quite content that he should take the greatest share of it 
now, well knowing that I should but mar that which I touch which 
has been under his hands. Therefore, gentlemen, I will say nothing 
more of this institution. I allude only to the effects of education by 
telling you that I am one of the middle classes who have profited by it. 
(Applause.) But I hope and trust that this institution, prospering from 
day to day, may extend advantages, similar to those which I have en- 
joyed, to many members of this town ; and that when my years of labour 
are over, I may see those members of this town, who are now in the 
morning of life, filling higher and more honourable positions than that 
which I am only too proud to occupy. (Cheers.) 

I have had the privilege of receiving the exceeding great reward of 
your approbation. I have now the privilege of proposing a toast to your 
acceptance. Gentlemen, the inhabitants of the town of Liverpool, the 
members for the county, the members for the town, and those who are 
joined together in promoting this great undertaking, might naturally be 
expected to meet together to celebrate this gratifying event ; but it was 
extremely desirable also that others should be present — that as many 
noble and distinguished gentlemen as could, conveniently with other 
avocations and duties, should come and witness the proceedings— should 
see how pure were the motives by which all were actuated — should see 
the total absence of political strife — should see that there was nothing 
like abuse of a political adversary — should see how harmoniously we are 
all joined together to promote that which, unless all philosophers and 
good men have been deceived from the beginning of the world, is of 
God, and therefore cannot be evil. We thank them for their presence. 
We wish the principle on which this institution is founded to be as 
widely disseminated as possible. We knpw they have come here 
influenced by a kind and Christian spirit, and it becomes us to thank 
them for their attendance. I beg to propose as a toast — " The health 
of the Earl of Wilton, and the other distinguished guests who have 
honoured us with their presence." (Loud cheering.) 

The Earl of Wilton rose to respond to the toast. He said — Gen- 
tlemen, it was with feelings of no common interest and pleasure that I 
have been a spectator of this day's proceedings — feelings which I am 
quite sure have been shared in by those gentlemen who, like myself, 
have taken a part in these proceedings, and on whose behalf, as well as 
my own, I have been requested to acknowledge to this great assemblage 
the compliment which has just been paid us. It must have been, 
gentlemen, to them, as it has been to myself, a source of the most 
unmixed, the most unqualified pleasure and satisfaction, to have been 
present at the commencement of this great, this noble work, which we 
may humbly hope may be the means, among many others, of diffusing 
the light of knowledge, — (hear, hear, and cheers) — of opening the paths 
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of science, and of imparting the spirit of truth to all classes of this 
kingdom and people. It is impossible, gentlemen, to imagine a subject 
more fitted to elevate the mind or to caff forth more exalted feelings of 
the heart. It is impossible to contemplate a theme more calculated to 
arouse the sympathies of all than an undertaking such as this. But, 
gentlemen, it is a subject which has been already so ably, so fully, so 
forcibly, so eloquently, and so feelingly enlarged on by my noble rela- 
tive near me, by the noble lord — the chairman, and by several, other 
noble lords and gentlemen who have addressed you, that I should only 
weaken the effect of their observations if I attempted to touch the sub- 
ject further. In their hands I am content to leave it. But thus much I 
may be allowed to add for myself, that this great and noble work has 
my most earnest and anxious wishes for its success, and for the fulfil- 
ment of those exalted objects to which it aspires — a work so worthy of 
this great town in which it has been conceived, and in which it is td be 
executed — (hear, hear) — a town than which no other has given to the 
world greater proofs of what the intelligence, the industry, the enter- 
prise, and the power of man can achieve. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, it 
only remains for me to express to you on my own part, and on that of 
the other guests, our grateful sense of the kindness of the committee in 
placing our names upon the list of the toasts ; but in a more especial 
and peculiar manner to thank you for the favour and consideration with 
whicn that toast has been received. (Applause.) 

The Chairman next rose and said — It has been a source of satisfaction 
to us to have had our proceedings sanctioned by so many distinguished 
persons in this country and town ; and particularly it has been a source 
of satisfaction to have had the advantage of the presence of the chief 
magistrate of this town. And I feel bound to say for myself, that it was 
impossible for a gentleman in his station to give that attendance with 
greater kindness, promptitude, and urbanity, than the mayor exhibited 
through the progress of the proceedings. With these words I trust 
you will accept with the utmost readiness and satisfaction the toast I 
have now the honour to propose to you—" The Mayor of Liverpool." 
(Cheers.) 

[The Mayor not having been present, some confusion arose as to the 
person who should acknowledge the toast, in the midst of which,] 

The Chairman rose and said, I am sure, gentlemen, you will agree 
with me, that it is impossible for me to steer by any other chart than 
that which fcas been drawn up by our able navigators. (Hear, hear.) 
It is now my duty to call on Mr. M'Neile. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Hugh M'Neile rose, and the cheering which greeted his 
appearance was most enthusiastic. He spoke as follows : — My lord, I 
have to assure your lordship, and you, gentlemen, that I would attempt 
some reference to my own feelings at this moment, but that I am really 
afraid and ashamed to do so — because I think that anything like 
an apology about the unworthy individual who has been called up to 
address you would be more presumptuous than total silence. The recep- 
tion which I have met with has certainly deprived me for a moment of 
my usual facilities of utterance. (Loud cheers, during which the rev. 
gentleman seemed to be deeply affected.) It is not to be attributed to 
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any rank, or station, or influence I possess, or can possess ; but I am in 
some degree reassured by the remembrance that it is occasioned by the 
fact, that I have a heart and tongue which, I thank God, are tuned by 
his grace to the defence of the institutions of our country, as they are 
based on the word of revelation, and presented in the formularies, the 
discipline, and the order of that church of which I am an unworthy 
but most attached member. (Vehement applause.) 

My lord, it is my high privilege to propose for the adoption of this 
distinguished assembly, and I doubt not for their permanently practical, 
as well as their immediately cordial adoption, the prosperity of an infant 
society in direct operative connexion with our Collegiate Institution. 
(Hear.) 

My lord, every thing conspires to strengthen our conviction that in 
giving a largely improved education to the commercial, trading, and 
working classes of our great community, we are grappling, so far as our 
exertions can grapple, with the fundamental question of our times. 

That question, truly traced to its source, is not, Are we to have peace 
or war ? are we to have a conservative or a destructive cabinet ? are 
we to have a repeal or no repeal of the legislative union with Ireland ? 
are we to have an increase or a decrease of the unconstitutional influence, 
within the realm, of a foreign ecclesiastical potentate ? These, and all 
such questions, are secondary and symptomatic. Englishmen, as tltey 
ought to be, would soon settle all these. The question is, what is now 
to be done for Englishmen ? (Cheers.) They are not as they ought to 
be. They are not prepared, as they ought to be, to meet the great 
questions which are now, more than ever, brought before them, and on 
which they are now, more than ever, called to decide. [Some confusion 
here ensued in the room, upon the subsidence of which Mr. M'Neile con- 
tinued.] The progress of legislation has placed the wielding, in the last 
resort, of the sceptre of government in the hands of the middle classes of 
the*community. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) I am not about to offer any 
comment upon the propriety or policy of having done this. I speak of 
it now simply as a fact, in order to introduce, in connexion with it, 
another fact more immediately the subject of our present consideration. 
The middle classes of the community are called to the exercise of the 
most responsible duties, for the adequately-intelligent discharge of 
which they have not the requisite information. (Hear.) Possessing 
the power, they ought to possess the intelligence of statesmen. They 
are substantially their own legislators; and to acquit themselves as 
they ought to do for the safety and improvement of the country, they 
ought to be able to take comprehensive views of the great balanced and 
balancing interests of the state. Not to mention our foreign connexions, 
and the high principles involved in international laws, they ought to be 
able to see the inseparable connexion (instead of any party rivalry) 
which subsists between the apparently conflicting, but really harmonious 
interests of manufacture and agriculture, of landlord and tenant, of 
employer and workman, of the liberty of commercial enterprise, and 
the nationality of protecting duties, of sound permanent policy anfl 
truly enlightened humanity, of true religious consistency and genuine 
Christian toleration — so that to rush headlong in any one direction is 
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not only to injure the other side, but, in the inevitable recoil, to injure, 
if not ruin, both sides. (Loud cheers.) 

Correct views on these subjects, my lord, are acquirements of no 
ordinary difficulty. They cannot be had impromptu. They are the 
results of painstaking investigation and discriminating wisdom — a field 
into which no man can enter without a competent stock of preliminary 
and sound erudition. (Hear, and applause.) 

To question the duty of cultivating the minds of our middle classes 
up to a statesman's growth, or to hesitate about the vigorous perform- 
ance of that duty, is little short of suicidal madness. We have armed 
them for the political field, and now if we leave them ignorant of the 
great questions and interests of national policy, we leave them as a 
ready engine for mischief in the hands of the experimental empyric, 
urging on his one-eyed, narrow theory, to the inevitable upsetting of 
the machine ; or to the factious demagogue, clamouring about patriot- 
ism, while his object is to put money in his purse; or to the wily 
traitor, who, practising on their ignorance, may turn their energies 
against themselves and their country. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

If it be alleged that it is utterly hopeless to put the immense mass of 
the middle classes in possession of the erudition necessary for such 
high and delicate investigations ; that their habits, and the necessities 
of their existence demanding the daily toil of their hands, render such 
cultivation altogether beyond their reach : our reply in the first instance 
is this — If so, if it be utterly hopeless to make them statesmen in intel- 
ligence, then it is utterly ruinous to make them statesmen in privilege — 
to put into their hands an instrument, and a sharp one, which they do 
not know, and cannot learn, how to wield. (Hear, hear.) 

But, my lord, our answer in the second place is this — It is not hope- 
less. I do, indeed, believe that it is utterly hopeless to make the phy- 
sical and mathematical sciences popular. I am well persuaded that in 
those sciences the middle classes, considered as a body, can never ac- 
quire more than that little knowledge which is a dangerous thing ; and 
experience confirms the opinion that those educationists of our day who 
are leading their pupils of the middle classes to devote all, or nearly 
all, their studying time to those sciences, are not doing them the good 
they intend. A few individual cases of almost miraculous success may 
be pointed to, but these confirm instead of superseding the rule. (Hear, 
hear.) 

But, my lord, after all, and without meaning to convey the slightest 
disparagement of those lofty pursuits where they can be fully followed, 
I am free to confess that, notwithstanding the boast of mathematicians 
that their intellectual abstractions teach men to reason, I do not think 
that such reasoning is the most helpful in the attainment of true prac- 
tical wisdom, either in this world, or for the next. (Hear, hear.) 

I will briefly say why. In the practical affairs of nations, as of indi- 
viduals, the mind has to balance probabilities and decide on compara- 
tive degrees of the eligible and the ineligible. For such balancings 
and decisions, the school of rigid demonstration is not the best. (Hear.) 
Calculations conducted with unerring certainty (either among the un- 
changing relations of given quantities, or among the uniform effects, 
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in due proportion to the distances, of the attraction of gravitation and 
the centrifugal impetus) are not the most appropriate cultivators of 
that practical wisdom and sound good sense, which must daily determine, 
not between the proved and the disproved, but between the more or 
less judicious or injudicious. (Great applause.) 

Most true it is, and will be found, that no very large section of the 
working classes ever will, or can, become competently conversant with 
the abstract sciences. I have said competently conversant, for I do not 
mean to deny, that a superficial smattering (enough for dangerous vanity,' 
but not enough for real wisdom) may readily be acquired. But, my 
lord, the working classes can learn what is much better — better for them- 
selves and better for their country. They can learn the history of na- 
tions, and therein the character of man, and the dealings of God. 
(Hear.) These are the elements of true political science. (Hear.) They 
can learn, that although every fact, considered as a fact, is new, never 
was before, and never can be again, yet, that considered with reference 
to the unchanging principles of this world's history, there is nothing 
new. " The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done, and there is no new thing 
under the sun." They can learn that all people, nations, and languages 
have to do with one great Ruler, who is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. They can learn the great principles of his moral adminis- 
tration over the empires of the earth. (Cheers.) 

" At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and concerning a 
kingdom, to build and to plant it, if that nation do evil in my sight, 
that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good wherewith I 
said I would benefit them. And at what instant I shall speak concern- 
ing a nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, 
and to destroy it ; if that nation against whom I have pronounced, turn 
from their evil, and obey my voice, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought to do unto them." They can see these principles illustrated, 
and practical light thrown upon what is here called good and evil, by 
the history of nation after nation ; from Assyria and Babylon, of by- 
gone centuries, down to the frightful termination of the last century in 
France. They can learn the application of these principles to their own 
time and circumstances. My lord, I adopt in seriousness the phrase, 
however intended, of the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, when he 
called history an old almanack. For what, let me ask, have we to 
change in an old almanack to make it new ? Not the progress of the 
seasons : these remain the same : not the recurrence of the equinoxes, 
not the evolutions of the earth on her axis and in her orbit, not the 
changes of the moon, not the rising and falling of the tides. No ! they 
all continue substantially the same. And what, then, have we to change ? 
Only the dates, and the rare and comparatively unimportant, though for 
a moment alarming, prodigies of eclipses of the sun or moon, and 
passing comets with their tails of lurid fire. (Hear.) And so it is with 
history. (Hear, hear.) Changing its dates from year to year, its fun- 
damental principles are of perpetual recurrence. The real cause of the 
overthrow of governments is now what it was when Pharaoh, in the 
pride of power and fancied self-sufficiency, gave honest utterance to the 
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infidel principle, " who is the Lord, that I should obey his voice ? I 
know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go." (Hear, hear.) The 
real cause 'of prosperity and peace, and influence and honour, in a 
nation (beautifully illustrated by our own history), is what it was when 
Hezekiah and Josiah and Jehoshaphat cleansed their country from the 
pollutions of idols* temples, and established, from Dan to Beersheba, 
the true worship of the true and living God. We have only to change 
the dates, and make allowance for a French eclipse of king and 
church, or an Irish comet with a lurid tail, and the old almanack be- 
comes the daily newspaper. (Immense cheering. ) 

Now, my lord, to teach the middle classes of our community these 
principles, is our object in our Collegiate Institution ; and to begin with 
their children is our object in the kindred institution of little more 
than a year old, for whose interest it is my pleasing duty to solicit your 
fostering regard, and for whose growth I venture to anticipate your 
nourishing liberality. (Cheers.) 

My Lord, our labours in this cause are not the random shots of unen- 
listed volunteers, but the orderly and well-directed fire of disciplined 
regiments, under episcopal commanders. We educate not as insulated 
individuals, to make insulated scholars; but as churchmen, to make 
educated, intelligent, and attached members of the church. (Cheers.) 
It is the peculiar feature of the Diocesan Educational Society, that it 
leads you to see our vocation as clergymen ; to see us take the formu- 
laries of the church to the children of the middle classes, and invite 
them to the nourishment of that bread which produces the stature of the 
perfect churchman who is the perfect citizen. I believe there is no 
society but the church that can meet the aching necessities of the* 
population of the world in the state into which it has now fallen. There 
is a longing anxiety in man to have the desire of his heart for commu- 
nion fulfilled ; and where shall he find it fulfilled ? Communion here 
is interrupted by the thousand accidents of life : it is cut off entirely by 
the inevitable stroke of death. All social communications are liable 
to perpetual interruptions. Family bonds, ardent attachments, must 
give way to the iron necessities of life, dragging children from their 
homes, breaking up the domestic circle, and separating, for ever, very 
friends. The whole state of human society is, at best, but transitory. 
All that man's heart most longs for is most interfered with, and he is 
left a longing creature, still looking for higher, more satisfying, more 
sanctifying communion. (Hear, hear.) The Church of Christ supplies a 
permanent communion, and not that only, but a communion that gives 
us a foretaste of that which is to come. So, my lord, we read the 
communion of the saints. We read it as communion, not merely 
with those that are now bound in the social circle, or in our congre- 
gational societies, but as a communion of the whole body of Christ, 
part of which are already departed, and are with the Lord. We come 
together by faith — with the spirits of just men made perfect. (Hear, 
and great applause.) 

The church offers communion with the mighty dead, who being dead 
yet speak, not only in the example they have left, but in the communion 
which they hold forth ; and in presenting such a society as the Chris- 
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tian Church more and more prominently to the eyes of men, as we do 
in these educational institutions, we are using God's own ordinance, the 
only effectual one, for the best organization of society. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) I deeply feel that in the attempt to show thus briefly the 
nature of the claims which the church has upon the best affections of the 
heart, superior to any other that can be propounded to man's observa- 
tion, I have not succeeded to my own heart's wish. (Cheers.) Returning 
to the matter in hand, and desiring to come to a close, I cannot look 
along the line of tables, and see the individuals which compose the 
present company without feeling disposed — and I hope I shall be ex- 
cused — I cannot see two distinguished characters on your lordship's 
right, without being tempted to let my real last words on the present 
occasion be the fabled last words of a gallant chieftain. When I con- 
sider the investigating vigilance and public warnings of our beloved 
Diocesan with reference to rising heresy in the church, and the ability, 
power, and indomitable perseverance of our noble guest, where the 
battle of the constitution is to be fought, I am urged to use words 
whose familiarity can be sanctioned only by the associations of their 
context — 

" Charge, Chester, charge V on, Stanley, on !" 

[The reverend gentleman then resumed his seat. It is impossible to 
describe the enthusiasm of the long, loud, and vehement cheering with 
which the concluding line was taken up by the auditory. Mr. M'Neile 
was heard to say only, " Charge, Chester, charge !" " On, Stanley, on !" 
from a thousand voices, was the exciting response.] 

The Honourable and Reverend Horace Powys then said — I rise in 
obedience to the call of your noble Chairman, and, in presenting myself 
before this great meeting, I am not insensible to the awkwardness of 
my position. If I desired to make a speech, I know that I should 
have nothing to complain of, if, like the preceding speaker, I had to 
win my way to your attention through many crooked interruptions. 
(Laughter.) But I am altogether relieved from the necessity of saying 
anything in acknowledgment of a toast which, though I find it on a 
printed list before me, has never been proposed or drunk. I much re- 
joice at this accidental omission, because I do not appear here to-night, 
in my official character, as secretary to the Chester Diocesan Board of 
Education ; and even if I did, I should have felt very unwilling to tres- 
pass upon your time by any remarks on the subject of its principles or 
proceedings. . Seeing then no necessity for noticing the toast intended 
to be given, further than in grate fully acknowledging the intention, 
I proceed at once to execute the task imposed upon me by your noble 
chairman, namely, to propose the next toast on the list — " Success to 
Scriptural Education all over the world." (Loud cheers.) And here, 
again, I may content myself with doing as I am bidden, without at- 
tempting to recommend the toast to your notice by any remarks on the 
subject which it embraces. None who know me will question my 
assertion, when I say, that it is a toast which I propose to you from the 
verv bottom of my heart. (Hear.) After the many eloquent speeches . 
which you have heard, any attempt on my part to excite you further on 
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the great question of scriptural education would be the height of pre- 
sumption ; and knowing who it is that the committee have selected to 
respond to the toast, when you have drank it, I will not now be guilty 
of depriving you, even for a moment longer, of the opportunity of 
listening to eloquence, such as I well know my friend and connexion* 
has at his command. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman. — It only remains for me, in the performance of 
my duty as chairman, to give the last, and, 1 am sure, it will be one 
of the most acceptable, and though it might, after the observations I 
have already made, be placed in better hands, yet, acting as your presi- 
dent. I am not disposed to surrender it to any one. (Hear.) 1 beg to 
give you — " The health of the Ladies." (Great cheering.) 

The noble Chairman, Lord Stanley, the Lord Bishop, and the princi- 
pal guests then retired from the Amphitheatre, and in less than half-an- 
nour were followed by the rest of the company. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



1. That the name of the institution be " The Liverpool Collegiate 
Institution — for the education of the commercial, trading, and working 
classes." 

2. That the object or design of this institution be, to " provide for 
the inhabitants of Liverpool an education suited to their wants, upon 
the most moderate terms, and at the same time to maintain indissolubly 
the connection between sound religion and useful learning ;" and for 
this purpose, " Instruction in the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
as taught by the united church of England and Ireland, shall for ever 
be communicated in combination with a literary, scientific, and commer- 
cial information ; and with a view to the permanence of the institution 
on this basis, all the officers, professors, and masters, (except the teachers 
of Oriental literature, and the foreign modern languages,) shall be mem- 
bers of the established church. 

3. That there shall not be less than two day schools and an evening 
school. 

4. The course of education in the first day school shall include the 
classics, English literature and composition, geography — civil and 
ecclesiastical history, modern languages, mathematics, natural history 
and philosophy, chemistry, drawing, and such other useful learning as 
the committee hereinafter appointed shall from time to time determine. 

5. The course of teaching in the second day school shall be of a less 
extended kind, and on a less expensive scale, but shall embrace such 

* J. G. Colquhoun, Esq., the celebrated advocate of scriptural education. 
The lateness of the hour, however, not only deprived the meeting of his powerful 
oratory, but of several eloquent addresses which the toasts remaining unproposed 
Mould have elicited. 
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requisites of a sound general education as shall enable the pupils to 
enter upon the business of life with advantage to themselves and the 
community. 

6. The course of teaching in the evening school shall 'be arranged 
with a special view to the instruction and improvement of students, 
(more particularly of those who may leave the day schools of the insti- 
tution to engage in business), in the mechanical arts immediately con- 
nected with their several employments, and in the scientific principles 
on which they are founded ; and provision shall be made in it to enable 
young men to pursue particular branches of classical, mathematical, and 
commercial knowledge : classes shall be organised for the study of 
navigation, geography, nautical astronomy, naval architecture, civil 
engineering, chemistry, natural philosophy, the arts of design, modelling, 
the modern languages, as well as for the communication of such other 
learning as the committee shall deem proper from time to time to 
introduce. 

7. The exercises of each school shall be commenced and terminated 
with prayer, at which the attendance of every pupil will be required ; 
and the reading ant) exposition of the Holy Scriptures will form a por- 
tion of the daily business of the schools. 

8. The government of this institution shall be vested in a patron, 
president, visitor, seven vice-presidents (at least), two treasurers, one 
hundred life governors, and a committee consisting of the above-named 
officers, ex-officio, and thirty-six directors elected from the clergy, 
merchants, professional men and gentlemen, tradesmen, and mechanics, 
of the town of Liverpool. 

9. Whenever any of the offices of patron, president, or vice-presi- 
dent, shall become vacant, it shall be filled up by the life-governors, who 
shall likewise add to the number of vice-presidents all donors of £500 
or upwards, who may possess the qualification required by the second 
rule. 

10. The visitor shall always be the bishop of the diocese. He shall 
have full power at all times to inspect the schools, and inquire into the 
nature of the instruction carried on therein, both as to its religious and 
secular character, and suggest to the commitee any improvement that he 
conceives can be adopted in them. 

11. Two treasurers shall be elected annually by the committee. They 
shall keep an account of all moneys received or paid on account of the 
institution, but shall not make any payments without the authority of 
the committee, expressed by the signature of the chairman. 

12. Two auditors shall be appointed annually by the committee, who 
shall examine the accounts of the treasurers, and report the correctness 
of the same, or otherwise, to the committee. 

13. The life-governors shall elect seven trustees, to whom the whole 
landed and other property of the institution shall be conveyed in trust, 
for the application of the same, at all times, for the purposes before men- 
tioned ; and they shall from time to time fill up any vacancies occurring 
in the number of the said trustees. 

14. They shall also fill up from time to time any vacancies that may 
occur in the offices of patyon, president, and the vice-presidents. 
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15. They shall also, once at least in each year, fill up the vacancies 
that occur in their own body, as well as, those which shall occur in the 
committee as hereafter mentioned. 

16. They shall meet twice at least in every year, viz., on the first 
Monday in April, and the first Monday in October ; and further shall 
hold such special meetings as may from time to time be necessary, and 
at such meetings, the subject only for which they are called shall be 
entertained ; and no new law, or alteration of an old one, shall be 
adopted, unless agreed to by two-thirds of the governors present, nor 
unless twenty-one governors shall then be present. 

17. In case the life-governors shall omit to fill up the vacancies, as 
herein mentioned, for the space of twelve months after they occur, the 
power of doing so shall lapse to the visitor. 

18. The committee shall have the general care and management of 
the institution. They shall appoint, and, when they see occasion, remove 
the principal, secretary, and other agents and servants of the institution. 
They shall determine on the number and nature of lectures to be given 
in each year. They shall point out to the principal the course of educa- 
tion to be pursued m the schools, in conformity with the principles be- 
fore stated ; and they shall decide on the number of assistant-masters 
necessary to carry it into effect They shall determine the amount of 
salary to be paid to the principal and his assistant-masters, as well as to 
the secretary and other necessary agents and servants ; and shall make 
such arrangements for their continuance or removal (the assistant-mas- 
ters excepted) as may seem best to them. They shall likewise determine 
what lecturers shall be appointed, and the amount of their remuneration ; 
and they shall fix the sums to be paid by members, as well as by the 
scholars of each school. They shall have power to alter or revise exist- 
ing laws, rules, and regulations, and frame such new ones as may seem 
necessary for the well-being of die institution and its future government, 
upon the fundamental principles set forth in the prospectus, subject, 
nevertheless, to the approbation of the life-governors, as expressed in 
Rule 16. 

19. They shall meet once at least in every month, but shall not pro- 
ceed to business unless seven members be present, at which meetings, all 
questions shall be decided by the majority, the chairman having a 
second (or casting) vote, beyond his vote, as one of the committee. 

20. They shall appoint sub-committees out of their own body, for 
special purposes, and invest them with such power and authority as they 
shall deem necessary. 

21. They shall determine on twelve of their number, in alphabetical 
order, and chosen, as nearly as possible, from each class of persons of 
which the committee is constituted, who shall go out the first and second 
year, after which, the said number shall go out by seniority, but the 
parties so retiring shall be re-eligible. 

22. Besides the meetings already named, they shall hold special meet- 
ings, whenever required to do so by the president, any vice-president, 
chairman, deputy-chairman, or treasurer, or by any five members of 
the committee, of which special meetings five days' notice shall be 
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DONATIONS. 



Rev. R. H. Formby, A.M 25 

Rev. R. Leicester, A.M 25 

R. E. Warburton, Esq 25 

Joseph Ackers, Esq 25 

John Holgate, Esq 25 

Edward Horley, Esq 25 

C. Boutflower, Esq 25 

William Tyrer, Esq 25 

Francis Foster, Esq 25 

D. L. Hynde, Esq 25 

Robert Clay, Esq 25 

Thomas Bold, Esq 25 

G. H. Lawrence, Esq 25 

J. B. Lloyd, Esq. 25 

W. B. Prescott, Esq 25 

JohnHand,Esq 25 

W. W. Willink, Esq 25 

George Kendall, Esq 25 

Thomas Chilton, Esq 25 

Richard Sanders, Esq 25 

James Gerrard, Esq 25 

Richard Fry, Esq 25 C 

Harold Littledale, Esq 25 

Stanley Percival, Esq 25 

Major Joseph Brooks 25 

John Clover, Esq 25 

Robert Ledson, Esq 25 

N.D.Bold\Esq 25 

Daniel Neilson, Esq 25 G 

Robert Bickersteth, Esq 25 

William Houghton, Esq 25 

Richd. Houghton, Esq., Great ftelson- 

street 25 

J. J. Slarkey, Esq 25 

T. W. Wainwright, Esq 25 

G. W. Crooke, Esq 25 

Christopher Rawson, Esq 25 

James M'Gregor, Esq 25 

Thomas Royden, Esq :.. 25 

E. Jackson Kent, Esq 25 

Richard Earle, Esq 25 

Henry Ashton, Esq. 25 

William Ashley, Esq 25 

Archibald Kelso, jun. Esq 25 

T. H. Bowman, jun. Esq 25 

Robert John Bowman. Esq 25 

Jos. Brereton, Esq 25 

Robert Clark, Esq. 25 

Samuel Brabner, Esq 25 

Anthony Swainson, Esq 25 

John Atkinson, Esq 25 

Alfred Castellain, Esq 25 

Jas. Hardy Macrae, Esq 25 

H. R. Sandbach, Esq 25 

Rev. J. A. Wilson, A.M 10 10 

Rev. Thomas Bold, A.M 10 10 

Rev. James North, A.M 10 10 

John Leyland, Esq 10 10 

W.J.Roberts, Esq 10 10 

T.M.Gladstone, Esq 10 10 

R. W. Waddington, Esq 10 10 

William Holden, Esq 10 10 

W. H. Waddington, Esq 10 10 

C. J. Waddington, Esq 10 10 

E. G.Deane, Esq 10 10 

Joshua Fletcher Lace, Esq 10 10 

Leonard Addison, Esq 10 10 

JohnPage, Esq 10 10 

Richard Willis, Esq 10 10 

A. W. Powles, Esq, 10 10 

Arch. Finlay, Esq 10 10 

W. J. Brown, Esq 10 10 

Henry Moore, Esq 10 10 

Alfred North, Esq 10 10 

John Greenshields, Esq 10 10 

H. W. Gerrard, Esq 10 10 

David Bellhouse, Esq 10 10 

Thomas Addison, Esq 10 10 



Peter Greenall, Esq 10 10 

Jonathan Roose, Esq 10 10 

Thomas Carey, Esq 10 10 

Thomas Clare, Esq 10 10 

T. W. Mackford, Esq 10 10 

Thos. Greenall, Esq 10 10 

John Parry, Esq, 10 10 

Thomas Parr, Esq 10 10 

Thomas Atkinson, Esq 10 10 

T. Muncaster, Esq 10 10 

William Keats, Esq 10 10 

H.H. Statham, Esq 10 10 

George Withers, Esq 10 10 

James Steel, Esq 10 10 

Geo. Linnecar, Esq 10 10 

Wm. Brocklebank, Esq 10 10 

J. Y. Ashton, Esq 10 10 

Henry Perns, Esq 10 10 

T. S. Gladstone, Esq 10 10 

R. M. Beckwith, Esq 10 10 

E. Powell, Esq. 10 10 

James Tyrer, Esq 10 l<) 

Thomas Branch, Esq 10 10 

J. Payne, jun. Esq 10 10 

W. G. Leete, Esq. 10 10 

Thomas Lewtas, Esq 10 10 

J. Rigby, Esq., York-street 10 10 

George Beley, Esq 10 10 

John Ellison, Esq 10 10 

King Ellison, Esq 10 10 

John Briscoe, Esq. 10 10 

Samuel Wilson, Esq 10 10 

James Long, Esq 10 10 

Henry Dirks, Esq. 10 10 

Arthur Newling, Esq 10 10 

James Bold, Esq 10 10 

T. H. Bowman, sen. Esq 10 10 

Wm.Hvnde, Esq 10 10 

George Dobell, Esq. 10 10 

John Leece, Esq. 10 10 

E. M'Cormick. Esq 10 10 

T. K. Finlay.Esq 10 10 

J. B. Leatherbarrow, Esq 10 10 

Henry Lawrence, Esq 10 10 

John M'Gahey, Esq 10 11 

Thos. Rogerson, Esq 10 10 

A Friend to Education according to the 

Articles, Homilies, and Liturgv of 
the Church of England, per the Rev. 

Thomas Tattershall, D.D 10 

John Thomson, Esq 5 5 

Rev. R. P. Buddicom, A.M 5 

Rev. T. S. Bowstead, A.M 5 O 

F. A. Hamilton, Esq 5 

John Barton, Esq 5 

John Everard, Esq 5 

Thomas Inman, Esq 5 

W.H.Goore,Esq 5 

George B. Carter, Esq 3 S 

Rev. George Johnson, A.M 1 1 

Miss Gladstone 50 

Mrs. Bolton, Storrs 50 

Miss Colquitt (at the request of the late 

Miss Mary Colquitt) 50 

Mrs.Potter 50 

Miss Christian 10 10 

MissHilton 10 10 

Miss Long 10 10 

Mrs. Thomas Brooks 5 5 

Mrs. J. Payne, jun 5 5 

Miss Evans 5 $ 

Mrs.Gregson 5 5 

Mrs.I.O. Bold 5 5 

Mrs. Joseph Yates Ashton 5 S 

MissDocker 5 5 

MissWilliams 5 ft 

MisaBatley 2 
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